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Be ye not afraid of the assault of the enemy. Re- 
member in what manner our fathers were saved. And now Vo 
let us cry to heaven and our God will have mercy on us. 
Remember His marvelous works which He hath done to . 
Pharao and his host in the Red Sea. And now let us cry 





to heaven and our God will have mercy on us. 
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Sabotaging the Good- Neighbor Policy 


Mexico offers one of the most glar- 
ing examples of how effectively Wash- 
ington’s good-neighbor policy is being 
sabotaged by the proselytizing activi- 
ties of the American Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Latin America. For more 
than 100 years the Mexican people have 
looked upon the American mission- 
aries as instruments of the American 
government’s long campaign of politi- 
cal intervention in their country’s in- 
ternal affairs, and Mexican histories 
are full of evidences cited in support 
of this contention. Recently, Washing- 
ton has succeeded in convincing the 
Mexican government that the old pol- 
icy of intervention has now been aban- 
doned; but the missionaries are still in 
Mexico, so the people of the country 
refuse to believe that the good-neigh- 
bor policy is anything more than a 
temporary expedient of self-interest 
dictated by the exigencies of the war. 
Despite the close cooperation of the 
Mexican government with that of the 
U.S. in the war effort since Dec. 7, 
the great bulk of the Mexican people 


By JOHN W. WHITE 


still remain apathetic toward the U. S., 
when not openly antagonistic; and 
when pressed for reasons their expla- 
nation invariably gets around to bitter 
resentment against the religious activi- 
ties of the American missionaries and 
deep distrust of their political med- 
dling. 

As I stated in a former article,* my 
only interest as a Protestant in this 
problem of Protestant proselytizing in 
the Catholic countries of Latin Amer- 
ica is the disastrous effect it is having 
on our political relations with the peo- 
ple south of us. During a year’s resi- 
dence in Mexico I have been trying to 
get to the bottom of the dislike and 
distrust which perfectly charming, 
well-educated and intelligent Mexicans 
feel toward the people of the U.S. I 
have been amazed at the large amount 
of literature on the subject of the Amer- 
ican missionaries and their meddling in 
Mexican politics and revolutions. The 
only reason I have not been similarly 


amazed at the bitterness of the Mexi-. 


*See CaTHoLic Dicest, Aug °42, p. 1. 
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can people toward the American mis- 
sionaries who have settled in their 
midst is that it is the same bitterness 
which I have encountered on the same 
subject throughout the South Ameri- 
can countries. If the feeling in Mexico 
is somewhat more resentful and more 
freely expressed than elsewhere, it is 
only because the political activities of 
the American missionaries have been 
more offensively coarse in Mexico, and 
their religious operations more insult- 
ing than in the South American re- 
publics. 

The Mexican people, being for the 
most part devout Catholics, are hurt 
and offended that the U. S. should put 
them on the same basis as heathens, 
and look upon them as objects for 
foreign-mission efforts, Much of the 
warm friendship which they have felt 
toward Germany for many years goes 
back to the refusal of the Germans to 
join the Americans in considering 
Mexico and the rest of Latin America 
as a foreign-mission “field.” At the 
World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh in 1910 the Germans success- 
fully opposed the attempt of the U.S. 
delegates to include Mexico and the 
South and Central American countries 
within the world missionary move- 
ment. The Germans led several other 
European delegations in stoutly insist- 
ing that missionary work is not legiti- 
mate in countries which are predomi- 
nantly Catholic. 

The American delegates thereupon 
issued an anonymous call for a lunch- 
eon to discuss Latin-American mission- 
ary work outside the regular confer- 
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ence, and continued to meet separately 
to lay their plans for work in Mexico 
and South America. As a result of this 
rump conference, two American mis- 
sionaries from Mexico were sent on a 
tour of the continent to drum up inter- 
est among their colleagues for a Latin- 
American missionary assembly to meet 
at Panama in 1916 “to make a careful 
study of southern civilization and the 
part which Protestants should play in 
its development.” This conference set 
up a Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America, with headquarters in 
New York City, and this committee 
has been directing Protestant prosely- 
tizing in Mexico and South America 
ever since. 

In 1929 another missionary confer- 
ence met at Havana “to study the is- 
sues and conditions relative to the 
establishment of the kingdom of God 
in Latin America.” American mission- 
aries from the Mexican “field” took a 
prominent part in the Havana confer- 
ence. Is it any wonder that Mexicans 
feel themselves insulted? 

Prominent Mexicans point to U.S. 
census figures to support their conten- 
tion that there is a wide field for Prot- 
estant missionary work in the U.S. 
and that the American missionaries 
should stay at home. The U. S. census 
shows that only 56 million people in 
this country are afhliated with some 
church. Twenty million of these are 
Catholics and 4,600,000 Jews. Mexican 
writers argue from these figures that 
less than one-fourth of the people of 
the U. S. are Protestants and that more 
than half of the total population has 
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no religion. Mexicans blame this lack 
of religion for what they describe as 
the “wild license” of American cus- 
toms, including crime, divorce and 
loose morals, “Without religion,” they 
argue, “there can be no social moral- 
ity.” And they insist that the U.S. is 
more urgently in need of missionary 
work than is Mexico. 

One prominent Catholic layman, in 
discussing this problem with me, 
asked, “Why don’t your Protestant 
missionary societies devote their money 
and energy to converting the 75 mil- 
lion people in the U.S. who are out- 
side the Church, instead of trying to 
take Mexicans and other Latin Ameri- 
cans out of the oldest of all Christian 
Churches? Why should they leave 
their own land, where there is an ur- 
gent and crying need for missionary 
work, to come here aud sow political 
discord and religious dissension where 
the people already are Christians? No 
intelligent Protestant will deny, I’m 
sure, that the Roman Catholic Church 
is a Christian Church and that Cath- 
olics are admitted to heaven through 
their worship of God in that Church. 
What need, then, is there for the Prot- 
estant ‘evangelization’ of Mexico and 
the other Latin-American countries?” 

Mexicans are particularly offended 
by the Protestant disrespect for Mary, 
Mother of Christ, and the blatant 
charge of the American missionaries 
that they are idolators because of their 
veneration of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
There have been numerous riots in 
the interior towns of Mexico and per- 
sonal attacks on Protestant mission- 
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aries as a result of their disrespectful 
sermons against Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe. 

Alfonso Junco, probably the best- 
known of all Catholic lay writers in 
Mexico, presented the matter to me 
thus: “When a man kisses his mother’s 
picture, is he kissing a piece of card- 
board or his mother? When we raise 
our hats to the passing flag, are we 
saluting a rag or the land of our birth? 
We do not, of course, worship the 
image of Our Lady of Guadalupe, but 
it is sacred and dear to us because it 
is the image of the Mother of Christ. 
That is something no Protestant mis- 
sionary seems capable of understand- 
ing, and that proves their inability to 
understand the Mexican people.” 

Ignacio M. Altamirano, in his Leg- 
ends, Traditions and Customs of Mex- 
ico, writes: “If the day ever arrives in 
which Our Lady of Guadalupe is no 
longer venerated in Mexico, it is cer- 
tain that not only will Mexican na- 
tionality have disappeared from the 
earth, but also that the world will have 
forgotten the people who now inhabit 
Mexico.” 

More than a century of revolutions 
and counterrevolutions have so dis- 
rupted the national life of Mexico that 
the Church is described as the only 
unifying force still holding the peo- 
ple together as a nation. Therefore, 
any attack against the Church, espe- 
cially by North Americans, is looked 
upon as an attack against Mexico, 

One of the most notable and signifi- 
cant denunciations ever made against 
the Protestant proselytizing in Latin 
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America was pronounced some years 
ago by one of the greatest Protestant 
missionary leaders of the Orient, Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones, author of The Christ 
of the Indian Road, friend of Tagore 
and Gandhi, and famous throughout 
the East. After visiting several of the 
Latin-American countries at the urg- 
ing of the Protestant mission move- 
ment, he reported: “The period of at- 
tack upon Roman Catholicism has 
spent itself. There was a time when 
prominent men sat and listened to the 
terrific attacks of Protestants against 
Romanism. This period has gone by. 
It produced good Protestants, but sel- 
dom good Christians. Before there is 
a real hearing for Christ in Latin 
America, He must be lifted out of the 
clash between Anglo-Saxonism and 
Latinism and between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. There is a 
widespread feeling that Protestantism 
is a form of Anglo-Saxon aggressive- 
ness throughout the world. In some of 
the highly intelligent groups the feel- 
ing came out again and again that we 
were trying to force Anglo-Saxonism 
upon them through trade, and through 
our Protestant missions.” 

This charge that Protestantism is a 
form of American political aggression 
is one of the most frequent charges 
made against the missionaries in Mex- 
ico. The various attempts which Mex- 
ico has made in the past to effect alli- 
ances with Europe, including the close 
friendship with Germany during the 
first World War, have been inspired by 
a desire for a counterbalance against 
political and economic absorption by 
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the U.S. This desire has been intensi- 
fied by the honest belief of many 
prominent Mexicans that the Protes- 
tant missionaries are acting for the 
American government in carrying out 
the peaceful conquest of their home- 
land. 

The Protestant missionary schools, 
philanthropic organizations, and sports 
and cultural institutions such as the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y. W.C.A. are all 
looked upon as agencies of American 
penetration designed to Americanize 
the Mexicans in a less brutal manner 
than by armed conquest. Although Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C, A. leaders 
throughout Latin America always in- 
sist that these organizations are non- 
sectarian, Mexicans point to the pub- 
lished record that the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America num- 
bers them among the evangelical or 
“Christian” missionary influences and 
stated in one of its annual reports that 
“the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
have been penetrating the intellectual 
groups for a number of years.” 

Unfortunately, there have been too 
many events in the history of our rela- 
tions with Mexico which on the sur- 
face appear to support the Mexican 
charge of collusion between Washing- 
ton and the missionaries. It was in the 
U.S. that Mexican enemies of the 
Catholic Church met in 1835 and drew 
up the Secret Pact of New Orleans 
which provided for the expulsion of 
Catholic bishops and clergy from Mex- 
ico, the confiscation of monasteries and 
convents, the banishment of the Cath- 
olic Church, and the liberty of “other 
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worships,” or in other words, of Prot- 
estant worship. 

On Oct. 14, 1846, after the U.S. 
army had marched into Mexico and 
when one of the signers of the Secret 
Pact, Valentin Gémez Farias, was act- 
ing president of Mexico, a prominent 
Protestant missionary, F. Seifhart, 
wrote to the Mexican minister of for- 
eign affairs informing him that a Prot- 
estant church had been established in 
the American legation. Seifhart’s letter 
is persistently quoted by Mexican writ- 
ers in support of their charge that the 
American government is using the 
Protestant church as an instrument of 
political penetration in Mexico. These 
writers trace a definite relationship 
throughout Mexico’s history between 
anti-Catholicism, benevolence toward 
Protestantism, and the intervention of 
the U. S. in Mexico’s political affairs. 

When Americans attempt to argue 
that all that happened 100 years ago 
and that there is no connection today 
between the State Department and the 
American missionaries in Latin Amer- 
ica, Mexicans counter with the undeni- 
able fact that the guiding mind of the 
New York Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America was a member of 
the American delegation to the Inter- 
American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace which met at Buenos 
Aires in 1936 to lay the foundations 
for hemispheric defense. It also is 
pointed out that Protestant mission- 
aries always are prominent at Pan- 
American Conferences where, being 
Americans, they are looked upon by 
the Latin-American delegates as being 
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in some way associated with the Amer- 
ican delegation. These missionaries 
represent themselves to be correspond- 
ents for church periodicals in order 
to get press cards which admit them 
to committee meetings and plenary ses- 
sions, and then use these facilities for 
lobbying. 

By far the most serious charge that 
Mexicans make against the American 
missionaries is that they always have 
meddled in the country’s political dis- 
turbances and frequently taken part 
in the revolutions. Revolutionary lead- 
ers always seek the support, or at least 
the acquiescence, of Washington, since 
they know they cannot remain in 
power without the recognition and 
moral backing of the U.S. govern- 
ment. Mexican writers charge that the 
missionaries act as agents of the revo- 
lutionary leaders to the Washington 
government and are then rewarded by 
subsidies and other valuable conces- 
sions when the rebels get into power. 

It has been charged repeatedly in 
print that various Mexican govern- 
ments have made large presents of 
money to Protestant churches and 
schools at the same time that they have 
been persecuting the Catholic Church 
and confiscating its property. In 1920, 
American missionaries from Mexico 
testified before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the U.S. Senate that 
President Carranza gave subsidies to 
Protestant schools. They also testified 
that the Protestant missionaries are in 
Mexico “to convert the Mexican peo- 
ple to our own doctrine” and that in 


this they have had the help and sym- 
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pathy of Mexican revolutionary lead- 
ers. 

Under the heading, Mexico’s Chal- 
lenge, the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America in 1928 reported 
President Calles as saying that he had 
prepared the ground for the Evangeli- 
cals, but that they themselves must do 
the rest if they were to reap the har- 
vest. Calles made a large donation to 
the Y. M. C. A. in Mexico City, which 
Mexicans say was an expression of his 
gratitude for Protestant support of his 
relentless persecution of the Catholic 
Church. While Calles was president 
the government made a gift to the 
Protestants of the beautiful Santa Cata- 
lina church, which had been confis- 
cated from the Catholics who had 
built it. Several other confiscated Cath- 
olic churches and Catholic school 
buildings in various parts of the coun- 
try have been turned over to the Prot- 
estant missionaries at different times. 
And yet the New York committee in 
charge of proselytizing naively com- 
plains in the aforementioned report, 
“Tt seems today that anything like 
close relations, much less union with 
official Roman Catholicism, is far away 
indeed.” 

Francisco G. Cosmos, in his General 
History of Mexico, says: “In Mexico 
the Catholic religion is a most power- 
ful element of national unity and of 
independence from the Anglo-Saxons 
and any attempt to banish that religion 
of our faith will always be considered 
antipatriotic. Catholicism in Mexico is 
a religion that greatly favors the labor 
of national unity. Protestant propa- 
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ganda is an antipatriotic enterprise that 
is the real vanguard of the annexation 
of our country to the U. S.” 

Another Mexican writer has said: 
“In the determined penetration of the 
American missionaries we see political 
motives and a determination to weak- 
en the religious ties which still hold 
together our national unity, thus pav- 
ing the way for the pacific conquest of 
Mexico. From a religious point of view, 
this Protestant missionary work is in- 
effectual and fruitless; from a pelitical 
point of view it arouses our patriotic 
antagonism against the U.S, from 
which the missionaries come.” 

At the Montevideo, Buenos Aires 
and Lima conferences, the U.S. gov- 
ernment pledged itself not to annex 
any further territory belonging to the 
American republics and not to inter- 
vene in any way in their internal af- 
fairs, But the good-neighbor policy can 
never be a success, especially in Mex- 
ico, until we win the friendship and 
confidence of the people, as well as of 
the governments. This friendship and 
confidence cannot be won as long as 
the American missionaries remain, be- 
cause in the minds of Mexicans and 
other Latin Americans they are active 
agents for that very intervention and 
political invasion which the good- 
neighbor policy repudiates so com- 
pletely. 

A prominent Catholic in Mexico 
City made this appeal to me: “In Mex- 
ico and other Catholic countries, the 
Protestant missionaries succeed in tak- 
ing people away from the Catholic 
Church but they do not increase Chris- 
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tianity. They serve simply asa means agents whose religious activities are 
of spreading impiety and contempt for _ self-defeating and whose political ac- 
religion. Therefore, Christian Mexi- tivities are a menace to friendship and 
cans appeal to Christian Americans to confidence between the peoplé of Mex- 
cease supporting these proselytizing ico and those of the U.S.” 
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Methodist Viewpoint 


The Roman Catholic Church in Latin America has done a very 
appreciable work in the sense of forming the character of the Creole 
populations, especially by means of its teaching establishments, its moral 
influence being particularly appreciable among women. 

The Roman Catholic Church has labored in favor of the civiliza- 
tion and Christianization of the wild peoples (primitive races) and of 
the imported Negroes, although, in countries such as Peru and Bolivia, 
the civilizing work has been precarious, and even today leaves much 
to be desired. 

In these latter days, the Catholic Church has taken on a social out- 
look. It produced, in the last century, such men as Lamennais, Graty 
and Pope Leo XIII. In Argentina, as in Chile, this tendency is open- 
ing a path today with men such as Edwards, de Andrea, Francheschi. 

From a recognition of these points, the organizations affiliated 
with the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America should be able 
to deduce that the best chance of advancing Christianity in these coun- 
tries will be found in assisting to intensify the sociological drift of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which is the spiritual power of the greatest 
traditional prestige at work in these countries. 

Such a work of real cooperation can be carried out in Latin Amer- 
ica aided by Latin Americans. 


(Methodist) Bishop Francis J. McConnell quoted in 
Our Sunday Visitor (30 Aug. ’42). 











By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


Condensed from Extension* 


When YOu walk into your gro- 
cery store for your week-end shopping, 
the clerk may offer you an oversized 
capsule of whitish-looking powder. 
No, he isn’t suggesting medicine for 
your liver. You will learn after some 
explaining that the powder in that cap- 
sule was once half a dozen oysters. 
That box of red flakes he shows you 
next isn’t a loud-colored cereal. In its 
previous incarnation it was a tomato— 
or maybe several of them. 

What the manufacturing processor 
did to those oysters and tomatoes was 
to dehydrate them, which is another 
way of saying he took the water out. 
You can add your own water to the 
tomato flakes and get as good tomato 
juice as you would have had if the 
tomato had held its original shape. 
Add milk to the powdered oysters, and 
you get oyster stew. 

You may find in the groceryman’s 
stock a great assortment of powders, 
flakes and chips that at some previous 
date were cranberries, strawberries, ap- 
ples, bananas, pumpkins, carrots, corn, 
onions or other fruits and vegetables. 
Only the addition of water is needed 
to transform some of them into soups, 
sauces, beverages, or juices ready for 
use. Apple flakes can be made into 
apple pies; cranberry flakes, into cran- 
berry jelly. Lemonade, orangeade and 
Jimeade are sold in concentrated pow- 
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ders for mixing at home. Molasses is 
processed into yellow grains that make 
delightful ginger cakes, Those dehy- 
drated foods lose none of their fresh 
taste, and they retain their original 
food value down to the last vitamin. 

Both dried eggs and dried milk have 
figured prominently in human and 
livestock diets for a quarter century. 
Dried eggs fill the need in cakes, pies, 
puddings, candies, and other pastries 
and condiments as efficiently as the 
fresh product. One great advantage in 
drying eggs and milk, aside from trans- 
forming them to a less perishable con- 
dition, is the reduction of weight and 
bulk. Forty-five pounds of fresh eggs 
are reduced to only ten pounds of pow- 
der. 

Essentially, the quick drying of food 
serves the same purpose as quick freez- 
ing, but by entirely different methods. 
Quick freezing (as distinguished from 
the ordinary slow freezing methods of 
cold storage) has been in operation on 
an important scale for six years. This 
method of processing has one distinct 
advantage over quick drying. It not 
only preserves edible products with 
their original fresh taste, texture and 
food qualities, but also their original 
form. The big disadvantage of quick- 
frozen foods is that they are not re- 
duced in bulk. 

The new quick drying food industry 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. September, 1942. 
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made its formal debut about four years 
ago when someone discovered that de- 
hydrated vegetables could be used in 
a great variety of soup mixtures. Com- 
mercial food manufacturers learned 
they could diversify their soup flavors 
by merely juggling powdered vegeta- 
bles and dressing them with the proper 
seasoning and meat fats. Price also was 
a great inducement for consumer ac- 
ceptance as a dehydrated soup package 
would make more servings than a can 
of soup that cost more. The idea spread 
like the news of Cousin Nellie’s elope- 
ment when the average housewife 
learned that all she had to do was to 
dump the commercial mixture into a 
pan, add the necessary water, bring to 
a boil, and serve. 

The popularity of the soup mixes 
was such that the total value of quick- 
dried food packs jumped from less 
than $150,000 in 1937 to more than 
$500,000 in 1939. Department of Com- 
merce figures show that for 1940 over 
5 million pounds of dehydrated vege- 
tables were manufactured. 

While soup mixes formed the bulk 
of these, other food concoctions are 
taking hold. Besides the flake and pow- 
der preparations already mentioned 
there are new potato shreds for mashed 
potatoes; banana and pumpkin flakes 
for cereals and pastries; chili-con-carne 
mixes; and many more are being add- 
ed as the industry hits its stride. 

Under the various methods of kitch- 
en canning that have been in existence 
so long, there is a great leakage of 
vitamins. With dehydration, the foods 
retain practically all the essential vita- 
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mins and minerals and they keep al- 
most indefinitely. 

One of the latest foods to be success- 
fully dehydrated is beef. The final 
product occupies about one-half the 
volume and weighs about one-fourth 
as much as raw lean meat. The meat 
retains most of its natural nutritive 
value and flavor. This dehydrated beef 
after being soaked in water can be 
made into delicious croquettes, meat 
loaves or meat pies. A coarser grinding 
gives a product suitable for stews. 

One of the outstanding manufactur- 
ers has established a network of plants 
all over the country. A plant in Massa- 
chusetts processes cranberries; one in 
New York, apple, tomato, corn and 
grape flakes; one in Maryland, tomato, 
corn, pea, pumpkin and squash flakes; 
and another in Texas, cabbage, carrots, 
beans, onions and tomatoes. 

Both quick freezing and quick dry- 
ing attack by different approaches the 
same constituent element — water — 
that makes all perishable foods perish. 
In the former method the water’s de- 
structive power is paralyzed. The food 
product is hit with a blast of subzero 
temperature that holds its original food 
values in a state of suspended anima- 
tion until ready to serve. In dehydra- 
tion, it is smacked with a blast of with- 
ering heat that dries out the water and 
leaves nothing to spoil. 

In drying, food must be kept from 
contact with air in order not to impair 
the taste. There are no less than three 
ways of processing that accomplish 
this result, but drum driers are gener- 
ally used. Take tomatoes, for instance, 
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which are 95% water. They are first 
reduced to a paste which is then deliv- 
ered from a perforated pipe onto a re- 
volving steam-heated drum. The paste 
is spread in a thin layer over the sur- 
face of the drum as it slowly turns and 
is protected from the air by its own 
steam. Before the food layer makes one 
complete revolution it is scraped off in 
the form of a thin, paper-like sheet, 
which is broken up and ground. When 
the drying process is completed, each 
100 pounds of big, red, juicy tomatoes 
becomes five and a half pounds of 
tomato flakes. 

One significant fact about this new- 
ly developed industry is its potential 
value in the present world crisis. Since 
a nation’s armed might travels on its 
stomach, it is important that our mili- 
tary stomach be refueled with as little 
inconvenience as possible. 

Not only that, but the man power 
of our fighting British ally is heavily 
dependent on American food supplies. 
That food has to reach Britain, and our 
Far Eastern bases over a 15,000-mile 
supply line that may be stretched to a 
few thousand more if some of our 
routes are cut. One of the heaviest bur- 
dens on our shipping facilities is the 
transportation of food. One can easily 
see what it means to reduce the weight 
and bulk of that food to where one 
ship can carry what formerly required 
15 to haul. Already shipment of de- 
hydrated and dried-food products is 
saving valuable ocean shipping space. 
It is entirely possible that in this con- 
centrated form all food transportation 
across the waters and over an army’s 


line of communication could be han- 
dled by transport planes. 

That our government has been 
quick to sense the importance of this 
new method of processing is evidenced 
by the fact that it has been shipping de- 
hydrated foods to Britain, Iceland, the 
Philippines, Hawaii and other: areas 
involved in the war for some time. 
The navy alone estimates its require- 
ments of dehydrated vegetables at 
more than 12 million pounds. 

The army is laying in big stores, and 
is making a point of giving our boys 
everywhere the familiar American 
dishes they like; dehydrated foods, to 
a large extent, make this possible. 
American soldiers all over the world 
can enjoy beef stew made from dehy- 
drated beef. Their favorite dessert, ap- 
ple pie, is on the menu frequently. It 
is made from dehydrated apple cubes, 
dried milk, and enriched flour. After 
the war, essential food needs can be 
speeded to famine-stricken countries 
15 times as fast as has heretofore been 
possible. 

In their dehydrated form, changes 
of temperature do not affect these 
foods. They refuse to swell and burst 
their tins in the tropics or to freeze 
in polar climates. A besieged army can 
stave off starvation indefinitely and 
concern itself only with its munition 
supplies if it has dehydrated foods in 
its kitchens, One authority claims that 
a five-pound package containing three 
dehydrated soups, a tin of apples, and 
one of bananas feeds four people twice 
a day for a whole week. The cost 
would be less than $5 retail. 
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But write right 


So important are communications 
from home to men in the nation’s 
armed forces that both the War and 
the Navy Department rank enlisted 
personnel mail second only to food 
supplies as a morale agency. Well 
aware of the high regard in which 
mail is held by our fighting forces, 
the government in June inaugurated 
one more move for expediting the de- 
livery of letters to personnel. The new 
mail-delivery plan is called V-mail and 
it combines the most up-to-the-minute 
advances in micro-film photography 
with the speed of modern air-mail 
delivery. 

Onto the communique-cluttered 
desk of President Roosevelt in Wash- 
ington on June 12 were placed two let- 
ters—the first two pieces of V-mail to 
be delivered by government postal au- 
thorities. One letter was from Maj. 
Gen. James E. Chaney, the com- 
mander of American forces in the 
United Kingdom; the second, from 
John G. Winant, American ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. 

These two letters were unlike any 
that had ever before crossed the presi- 
dential desk. Instead of reading from 
a piece of stationery, the Chief Execu- 
tive read from a square of developed 
photographic paper: in effect, the pho- 
tostatic copy of a letter written on the 
other side of the Atlantic ocean, photo- 


Write Him a Letter 


By AL LAUGHREY 


Condensed from Columbia* 


graphed in miniature, flown to the 
U.S. and developed. 

General Chaney’s letter said, in part: 
“No other single factor ties in our sol- 
diers with the people at home so much 
as prompt and adequate mail service. 
The advent of this service is a distinct 
contribution toward victory.” 

The delivery of the two letters to the 
executive mansion was the signal for 
the opening of a globe-encircling mail 
delivery plan which will speed up the 
arrival of letters to fighting men in 
distant outposts and effect tremendous 
cargo-space savings aboard transport 
vessels and planes. 

The day the President received the 
first two pieces of V-mail, the War 
Department announced that 5 million 
special forms suited to micro-filming 
had been distributed among American 
soldiers and sailors on foreign soil. At 
present, these special letter sheets are 
available in large-city post offices 
throughout the country. More are be- 
ing printed daily and soon every post 
office in the land will be ready to serve 
friends and relatives of fighting men 
who wish to use the new service. 
Writers of V-mail need have no fear 
of unwelcome eyes scanning their mis- 
sives; the whole process of filming and 
later of developing the mail is done 
mechanically, 

The initial step for the sender is to 
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obtain the special V-mail letter sheet 
at a post office. Ordinary stationery is 
out so far as micro-filming is con- 
cerned. Each letter sheet bears com- 
plete instructions on how to go about 
sending V-mail. 

Once the letter is written, with ink, 
dark pencil or typewriter, and properly 
addressed, it is ready for the mail box, 
and Uncle Sam takes care of matters 
from there on. Let us say this particu- 
lar letter goes to Pvt. Bill Jones, sta- 
tioned with the American forces in 
Northern Ireland. Once in New York, 
the letter is sent to a special photog- 
raphy room along with thousands of 
others destined for soldiers in Ireland. 
Then by a filming process, the exact 
details of which are a military secret, 
Private Jones’ letter and the thousands 
of others are photographed on rolls of 
micro-film. Micro-film is what the 
name implies: the letters and their con- 
tents are so reduced on film that a roll 
no bigger than a spool of thread con- 
tains copies of millions of words. 

Private Jones’ letter is now on a long 
roll of film ready for transport. And 
once aboard a plane, the letter will 
reach its destination within about eight 
hours. Upon their arrival, the rolls of 
V-mail negatives are quickly devel- 
oped and enlarged. What the soldier 
receives from his camp mail orderly 
is a 4x514-inch photostatic copy of the 
letter as it was written to him only a 
short while previously in the U. S. 

The War Department points out 
emphatically that senders of V-mail 
must not enclose anything with a let- 
ter, such as money or newspaper clip- 
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pings. After all, the photostatic copy 
of a $5 bill won’t do Pvt. Bill Jones 
much good in an Irish chop house. 

Some idea of the tremendous savings 
in cargo space made by micro-filming 
can be gleaned from the fact that a 
shipment of 5,000 letters by the new 
method weighs something less than a 
pound. A shipment of 5,000 ordinary 
letters would weigh about 200 pounds 
and take up several cubic feet of pre- 
cious plane or ship cargo space. 

Although V-mail is as new as a 
rookie’s GI shoes, the basic process of 
micro-filming is by no means an over- 
night discovery. Since the start of the 
second World War, millions of words 
of world-famous literature have been 
reproduced on micro-film in Britain 
and other war-torn nations to preserve 
them for posterity. In England, thou- 
sands of valuable volumes in the Brit- 
ish Museum have been micro-filmed 
and the rolls of film stored in bomb- 
proof crypts as a safeguard against fu- 
ture blitz attacks. Even paintings of 
the old masters were included in this 
up-to-date streamlined method of re- 
production preservation. 

Officials of the Army Postal Service, 
which incidentally handles more than 
a million pieces of mail every day, pre- 
dict that before long virtually all mail 
going overseas to enlisted personnel 
will be sent via the micro-film method. 
Until that happy day arrives, Army 
and Navy Postal Service officials will 
content themselves with trying to edu- 
cate growing masses who correspond 
with soldiers, sailors and marines in 
the correct way to address letters. Far 
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more army and navy mail is lost 
through improper and illegible ad- 
dresses than through enemy action, 
During the first three months after 
Pearl Harbor only one American ship 
carrying mail to enlisted personnel was 
sunk, During that same period more 
mail was lost through misdirection 
than by that lone ship sinking. 

Here are five official musts for ad- 
dressing a letter to a soldier serving 
outside the continental U. S.: 

1. Grade (private, corporal, etc.), 
first name in full, middle initial, and 
last name of person addressed, fol- 
lowed by his army serial number, if 
known. 

2. Letter or number of the company 
or other organization of which the 
addressee is a member, 

3. Designation of the regiment or 
separate battalion, if any, to which the 
company belongs. 

4. Army Post Office (APO) num- 
ber, in care of the correct postmaster. 

5. Name and address of the sender 
in the upper left-hand corner. 

A correctly addressed letter to a 
fighting man ‘overseas should look 
something like this: 

Pvt. Willard J. Roe (army serial no.) 
Company F, 

167th Infantry, 

Army Post Office 801, c/o Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 

The designation of the Army Post 
Office number is of vital importance 
and under no circumstances should the 
folks back home address their soldier 
son at his foreign base, such as Matruh, 
Egypt, or Port Moresby, New Guinea. 
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To address letters thus not only offers 
helpful information to enemy agents, 
but also slows down the ultimate de- 
livery of the letter. The U.S, govern- 
ment will deliver a letter to a service 
man anywhere in the world for the 
usual domestic rate of three cents an 
ounce, provided it is addressed in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing official 
instructions. Otherwise, the regular 
foreign rates will be charged. 

Quite often a buck private at a base 
somewhere on the hot sands of the 
Egyptian desert, or on a remote island 
in the Aleutian archipelago, will get a 
letter from home much sooner than 
will a sailor whose ship may be cruis- 
ing as close as the Caribbean sea. The 
reason: in wartime ships are constantly 
receiving changes of orders while at 
sea, and many times bags of mail must 
tag after ships for weeks before finally 
catching up with them. The navy over- 
comes this as much as possible by ef- 
fecting mail transfers at sea. 

When mail is transferred at sea the 
ships involved in the transfer steam 
as close together as is practical and a 
line is shot from one to the other. Then 
the waterproof mail sacks are hauled 
across the water into the hands of wait- 
ing mail clerks who soon have it sorted 
and distributed. 

The navy points out that there are 
only two addresses for sailors’ mail if 
the recipients are anywhere but at local 
shore stations in the U.S, One is in 
care of the postmaster at San Francisco 
and the other in care of the postmaster 
of New York. From these two points, 
the navy takes care of the delivery. 
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Navy postal officials warn particu- 
larly against designating the location 
of a U.S. warship on the face of an 
envelope. It takes no admiral to figure 
out the potential harm that lies in a 
letter addressed to.a seaman aboard the 
U.S.S. Seaworthy, Port Darwin, Aus- 
tralia. There is many a prying eye on 
the lookout for just such information; 
enemy naval strategists would be 
pleased as Punch to know just where 
the U.S.S. Seaworthy is. 

Just about all the rules which apply 
to addressing letters to men in the 
fighting forces overseas apply to the 
addressing of packages. The only addi- 
tional instructions concern the proper 
wrapping of bundles destined for far- 
off encampments. One high army ofh- 
cial in Washington observed dryly: 

“Tt is heartening to see the gleam of 
happiness on the face of a soldier in 
a camp in Iceland or Australia when 
he receives from his mother or sweet- 
heart back home a package filled with 
homemade cookies, fudge and the like. 
But we do wish that many people 
would abandon the idea that you can 
wrap a package with a couple of pieces 
of light-weight grocer’s string and ex- 
pect it to reach its destination across 
the ocean. Too many packages never 
make it across because they were wrap- 
ped as though the owners were plan- 
ning to take them to a picnic at a near- 
by park,” 

Almost simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement of inauguration of V-mail 
from Washington came word of an- 
other new plan by the War Depart- 
ment to help communication between 


overseas soldiers and the folks at home, 
The War Department’s plan concerns 
the distribution of arrival cards after 
soldiers reach foreign camps. When 
soldiers leave for foreign shores they 
fill out these cards at ports of embarka- 
tion in the U.S. Upon their safe ar- 
rival in a foreign country, their com- 
manding officer notifies his superiors 
in the U.S. Immediately, the arrival 
cards are dispatched to the soldiers’ 
friends and relatives announcing a safe 
voyage. The arrival cards save the writ- 
ing of innumerable letters and keep 
many a gray hair from the heads of 
anxious parents who might not other- 
wise receive word for weeks. 

Soldiers wishing to send their letters 
by air mail from foreign countries also 
are afforded reduced rates. Clipper 
mail from Hawaii ordinarily costs 20c 
for the first half ounce and an equal 
amount for each additional half ounce 
thereafter. But a serviceman in Hawaii 
may purchase Clipper stamps for the 
domestic air rate of 6c an ounce. (And 
that really means a saving on those 12 
pages to the little girl who’s waiting 
back home under the well-known ap 
ple tree.) Equally reduced air-mail 
rates may be had at bases in other parts 
of the world. 

All in all, Uncle ‘Sam is trying to 
make it as easy and as cheap as pos 
sible for his fighting men to keep up 
a correspondence with ma and pa and 
the girl next door. Wars are won of 
lost on. morale and no one knows bet- 
ter than military:leaders the vital im- 
portance of letters to men out in the 
trenches and-on. battle wagons at se 
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Intelligent foresight 


The blueprint of the Emergency 
Medical Service of the U.S. differs 
from that of Great Britain in that we 
have based our field casualty services 
at the hospitals. Wherever possible, our 
Emergency Medical field units are or- 
ganized within the hospitals and are 
dispatched from there by the Control 
Center only when needed for the first- 
aid care of casualties at bombing inci- 
dents; or if field units are organized 
outside of hospitals, they are attached 
to a hospital and come under its pro- 
fessional and administrative direction. 

Even our casualty stations, which 
correspond to the larger British first- 
aid posts, are related to a hospital. If 
they are not as yet related in some com- 
munities, they should be reorganized 
on this basis without delay. Dressings 
and bandages must be replenished and 
periodically re-sterilized in the hospi- 
tal; morphine can be issued to physi- 
cians only at this source; blood plasma, 
tetanus antitoxin, and transfusion sets 
are obtainable from a parent hospital. 
The Office of Civilian Defense is pro- 
viding plasma for hospitals and will 
provide financial and technical assist- 
ance to appropriate hospitals so as to 
assist them in establishing their own 
blood and plasma banks. In all these 
matters of technique and supplies, it 
can deal only through its state and 
local chiefs of the Emergency Medical 
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Service, with established and respon- 
sible institutions, not with thousands 
of individual casualty stations. 

Mortality from severe crushing and 
penetrating injuries sustained in adr 
raids.can be reduced only by skilled 
medical judgment at the scenes of the 
incidents and by prompt transporta- 
tion of the severely injured to a well- 
organized hospital. The mortality is 
extraordinarily high when casualties 
are held for hours in first-aid posts 
and casualty stations, Unfortunately, 
severe injuries constitute the majority 
of air-raid casualties. In the event of 
air raids on our exposed cities, many 
lives will be needlessly lost unless the 
casualty stations are relegated to their 
proper subsidiary role as places for the 
temporary care of nervous persons and 
those suffering from minor injuries 
which do not require hospitalization. 

For the sake of the valuable services 
which the casualty station can render 
as a place for nervous persons and for 
the slightly injured, it is necessary that 
one be established at or near every hos- 
pital. Unless this is done, the hysterical 
and the minor casualties from the dis- 
tricts surrounding the hospitals will 
flock to the institutions and seriously 
interfere with the care of the severely 
injured whose lives depend upon im- 
mediate attention. 


The Medical Division of the Office 
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of Civilian Defense has recommended 
that no fixed first-aid posts be estab- 
lished. Under our American plan, mo- 
bile medical teams will be dispatched 
from a hospital or casualty station 
when called by the Control Center, 
and they will set up temporary first-aid 
posts. When the emergency work is 
completed, first-aid posts are aban- 
doned. Only the casualty stations exist 
as posts, 

Some communities have failed to 
follow the recommendations of the 
Office of Civilian Defense and have 
mistakenly adopted the original British 
pattern by establishing a very large 
number of first-aid posts. These com- 
munities fail to appreciate that the 
British face the threat of sustained ene- 
my bombing daily. Yet even under 
these circumstances, the British are 
now abandoning many of their small 
first-aid posts. 

One exposed city out on the Pacific 
Coast with a population of 500,000— 
a city likely to be attacked by enemy 
bombers — has adopted the fantastic 
plan of 200 first-aid posts located large- 
ly at corner drugstores, which are to 
be manned by first-aiders and Boy 
Scouts in the event of an air raid. With- 
out being summoned they are expected 
to come streaming out of their homes 
on the air-raid warning and move 
through the darkened streets to their 
corner drugstores. As a matter of fact, 
if anyone happens to be in a drugstore 
during an air raid he should leave 
without delay, for it is one of the most 
dangerous places in which to be at 
that time. As a rule, it is literally en- 
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cased in glass and filled with innumer- 
able glass objects, so that few would 
escape serious injury even if the high- 
explosive blast were half a mile away. 

Although the published recom- 
mendations of the Office of Civilian 
Defense have been widely distributed 
since August, 1941, and have been re- 
peatedly reprinted in all medical and 
hospital journals, such nonsensical or- 
ganization of medical services still ex- 
ists in some of our most important 
cities today. Must we, too, go through 
a disastrous trial-and-error period of 
death and destruction, or shall we ac- 
cept the advice of experienced British 
and other experts and our own com- 
petent American leadership? 

Another source of confusion in some 
cities is based upon a misunderstand- 
ing of the functions of what the British 
term first-aid parties, They are relics 
of an organization originally set up 
by the Home Defense Ministry several 
years before the war, when the ex- 
tremely serious nature of most air-raid 
casualties was not appreciated. In 1938, 
when the Emergency Medical Service 
was finally established under the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Health, the first-aid 
parties still remained under the home 
office, Because of this tradition, first- 
aid care is therefore given in England 
by one set of workers and the subse- 
quent care by hospital experts who 
have little or no control over the first 
group. We were advised not to adopt 
this unfortunate arrangement, yet if 
one of our most important Eastern 
states the idea of the British first-aid 
parties has been adopted! 
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Instead of first-aid parties who do 
first-aid work at accidents, often with- 
out medical guidance, we have substi- 
tuted trained stretcher teams. Al- 
though they have been trained in first 
aid, their function is transportation of 
the wounded from demolished build- 
ings to the physicians and nurses at 
the temporary first-aid posts. First aid 
for a fractured skull, a crushed thorax, 
an intra-abdominal hemorrhage or a 
mangled limb is the job of a doctor 
and a nurse with their trained assist- 
ants. It is not for a first-aider at a 
corner drugstore. 

The essential principle underlying 
our Emergency Medical Service is dis- 
ciplined performance under the uni- 
fied leadership of a competent chief. 
No useless mass movement of doctors, 
nurses and auxiliaries is necessary at 
every air-raid warning and at every 
false alarm if a few mobile medical 
teams are on call day or night at or 
near hospitals. 

This plan of the Office of Civilian 
Defense avoids unnecessary movement 
of hundreds of persons through the 
streets during air raids when the mili- 
tary authorities will order minimum 
movement. It guarantees prompt and 
disciplined performance under central 
control. If continued manning of cas- 
ualty stations should prove necessary, 
there is then time to mobilize the re- 
quired number of practicing doctors 
and nurses at these field stations, so 
that the mobile medical teams can re- 
turn to the hospitals and assist the aug- 
mented surgical staff with their mount- 
ing burden of work, 
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To coordinate and direct these com- 
plicated activities, the medical adjutant 
at the Control Center must have com- 
plete knowledge of the number and 
availability of all the medical services 
in his district, including a daily census 
of vacant hospital beds. During the 
period of emergency the hospitals must 
work closely with the medical adjutant 
by keeping him informed of incoming 
casualties, so that patients may be di- 
verted to other institutions when neces- 
sary. 

The modern plan of building oper- 
ating rooms on top floors where they 
may be flooded with natural light has 
resulted in a dangerous situation for 
wartime. Now the only safe place for 
an operating room at the time of an 
air raid is on a protected lower floor or 
in the basement. It should be large 
enough to hold two operating tables 
so that one anesthetist can work with 
two tables at one time and fewer nurses 
will be required. 

This war has established the life- 
saving properties of blood and plasma 
in the treatment of seriously injured 
persons. The Medical Division there- 
fore considered it imperative to see 
that supplies of blood or plasma are 
available in all cities that might have 
large numbers of casualties. Using 
funds made available through the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the division is 
now assisting 150 hospitals meeting 
certain requirements to establish blood 
and plasma banks. For the present 
allocation of funds, the regulations 
provide that hospitals must be not over 
300 miles from a sea coast. 
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To be eligible for funds, a hospital 
must have a capacity of not less than 
200 beds, but two or more smaller hos- 
pitals totaling 200 beds may develop a 
cooperative project, designating one of 
the hospitals as grantee for the funds. 
These grants may be used only for the 
purchase of equipment necessary for 
the production of liquid or frozen 
plasma, reconditioning or minor altera- 
tions of existing structures, and tem- 
porary salaries of personnel needed 
for the establishment of a blood-bank 
project. 

Hospitals operating blood banks un- 
der this plan may use the blood and 
plasma for their current needs but they 
must agree to build up a plasma reserve 
of at least one unit per bed within 
three months after they have received 
their necessary equipment. This re- 
serve is to be maintained exclusively 


for the treatment of civilian casualties. 

As a second reserve, the Medical 
Division is contracting for the produc- 
tion of 50,000 units of dried plasma 
and is receiving from the Red Cross 
25,000 units of frozen plasma. This 
second reserve will be distributed to 
depots in various cities of the country 
so that it can be placed immediately at 
the disposal of hospitals in stricken 
communities which are in danger of 
exhausting their local supplies. In addi- 
tion, an agreement has been entered 
into by the Office of Civilian Defense 
with the Red Cross and the army 
whereby some of the frozen plasma 
held in the various commercial phar- 
maceutical laboratories for processing 
into dried plasma or serum albumin 
may be requisitioned in an emergency 
by the regional medical officer of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 


Leif the Catholic 


Oct. 9 has come to be looked upon by Norwegians in the U.S. as 
Leif Ericson day, and celebrations by Leif Ericson associations are annual 
occurrences of ever-increasing number and importance. Due to such ef- 
forts, Leif Ericson now has become widely known as a great Norwegian 


explorer and discoverer of America. 


It should be noted, however, that Leif came not as an explorer, but 
as a missionary, for the fact is that King Olaf sent him from Trondhjem 
to bring the Catholic faith to his people in Greenland. That is why he is 
represented with the crucifix in his hand. 

Leif Ericson, on his return voyage to Greenland, was driven off his 
course and eventually reached Vineland, 1000 a. p. 

Due recognition should be given to this great Viking who was not 
only the “first discoverer” but also “first missionary.” Catholics in America 


have neglected him long enough. 





St. Ansgar’s Bulletin (Dec. °39). 





















Unparaded piety 


Men at Prayer at Work 


By E. W. PERROTT 


Condensed from St. John’s Parish Bulletin* 


Besides coming through this storm, the 
author has been on three other ships sent to 
the bottom by enemy action. So far he has 
sustained one scratched shin. 


We all know that God aia’t no 
Fool, yet it is surprising how much 
He'll stand for from the likes of me, 
you and any number of backsliders you 
and I could put the finger on if God 
tolerated stool pigeons. However, since 
I am not a preacher and this is not a 
sermon, but a true yarn of simple, 
tough seafarers who follow the sea in 
convoy, case-hardened chaps who pray 
and swear all in the same breath, let’s 
get down to business. 

The convoy has just been ordered 
to disperse by signal from the commo- 
dore. The wind was of hurricane pro- 
portions and dozens of the fine ships 
had already been forced, by engine and 
other trouble, te drop back. Cold, wet 
and up to our waists in icy midwinter 
waters of the Western Ocean, we 
strove with all our might to bring our 
precious cargo through, not to men- 
tion our own selfish hides, though few 
of us dreamed we'd ever see port again. 

Our ship was a little old rusty 3,000- 
tonner that had been dive-bombed at 
her pier in the big London blitz. And 
was she a mess! Her decks were so 
buckled from the bomb explosion and 
ensuing fire they resembled nothing 
so much as a huge steel washboard. 


Two of our rafts had been washed 
over the side, also one of our lifeboats. 
The other had dashed itself to pieces 
against the davits after the lashings 
had worked loose, Still, the boats or 
rafts would have been of little use in 
that weather, for had we been forced 
to go over with them we’d either have 
capsized or frozen to death in a few 
hours. Frankly, we didn’t expect to 
come through, 

This night I was at the wheel. I'll 
never forget it. Away up in the wheel- 
house, ankle-deep in ice water, The 
night was pitch black and, though un- 
til then we had been steaming under 
the strictest blackout regulations, we'd 
see tiny green or red lights of other 
vessels cautiously feeling their way 
through the dark night. Occasionally 
we'd pass a ship flying distress signals 
and wallowing helplessly in the trough 
of mountainous seas. It’s tough to have 
to pass by a ship in trouble. But what 
could we do? We were barely able to 
hold our own as it was! And so it went 
throughout that fateful night, ship 
after ship in distress and going bravely 
to their doom, while others of us 
prayed, swore and shivered, hoping 
against hope that the Almighty would 
favor us and see us safely through. 

The skipper and mate were Greek. 
Both had families in Athens. Since the 
fall of their country they had been 
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carrying on with us. The skipper was 
extremely nervous, and _ noticeably 
“popeyed.” Ordinarily his eyes seemed 
more out than in. Even in sleep they 
were never wholly closed. Now they 
were fiery red and swollen from lack 
of sleep as he stood in front of me at 
the wheelhouse window with his feet 
spread far apart as he struggled to hold 
his footing. Meanwhile he prayed. I 
knew he prayed, even though it was 
in Greek and sounded like a lot of 
jumbo to me. For wasn’t I doing the 
same thing in my own Canadian 
tongue, trying to get in a word or two 
in my own behalf before the end? 
The way I knew was that he kept roll- 
ing his eyes upward like old-time 
windjammer skippers used to do. Only 
on our ship there were no sails to 
watch. 

The mate also prayed in Greek. He 
was a six-foot thoroughbred if there 
ever was one, a good sailor, too. Before 
coming to sea he had studied law and 
medicine, But when he slid the wheel- 
house door back and popped in wear- 
ing an international-code flag wrapped 
about his head, turbanwise, in place of 
the sou’wester he’d just lost while try- 
ing to help my mates rig a new reliev- 
ing tackle, I could barely restrain a 
grin. Had the weather not been so 
dirty I’d have stuck out my palm and 
asked him to read my fortune. That’s 
how he looked in his yellow-flag tur- 
ban. His sea boots were full of water, 
and while he emptied them and wrung 
the water from his homemade woolen 
‘socks he prayed prayers which must 
have sounded like the “real McCoy” 
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to God, for we did not go down. 

The boatswain, a Russian, and the 
donkeyman, an Egyptian, also prayed, 
in their own ways, and in their native 
tongues. God must have gotten quite 
a kick watching the five of us trying 
to hide our true feelings, to hold our 
“poker faces,” as we tried to get under 
the heavenly wire without tipping our 
hand to each other. Come to think of 
it, the same thing might have been go- 
ing on all over the ship, for in our 
small crew of 30, there were 13 differ- 
ent languages spoken. 

And talk about your linguistic head- 
aches. Anytime I had occasion to ad- 
dress either the skipper or mate I had 
first to look up the donkeyman who 
also spoke Greek and Russian, He’d 
relay my words to the Russian boat- 
swain who in turn would pass the mes- 
sage on to the “old man” or the mate. 
Can you imagine the verbal circus 
we'd have, had we been called on to 
abandon ship, or if we had gotten pan- 
icky, or if any of us had turned out to 
be anything but full-fledged seamen 
who could work in silence without the 
need of verbal orders! 

We made port on a Saturday night, 
and pulled along the small town’s only 
pier early Sunday morning. We had 
barely made fast when church bells be- 
gan to ring. 

When I first heard the bells I was 
coiling a line on the forecastle head, 
dressed in dirty dungarees and sea 
boots. When I looked up to locate the 
source of the sound I caught the mate 
and boatswain also looking, but at the 
time I paid little heed to them, for my 
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mind was on other things, a bath, 
shave and breakfast, and then a little 
nip or two. 

I left the ship a few moments later 
in search of a hotel, and when I came 
to my senses there I was sitting all 
snug and warm in a church pew right 
next to a big coal stove, one of the 
things I’d yearned for only a few days 
before when it looked as though I'd 
never get warm again, Was [| sur- 
prised! Me, of all people, to wake up 
and find myself in such swell company, 
for I’m not a regular churchgoer. Not 
by any means. In fact I call myself 
lucky if I make my Christmas and 
Easter duties. The biggest surprise 
for me came to light when, during the 
reading of the Gospel, I happened to 
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glance over the rest of the congrega- 
tion and spotted the skipper, my cap- 
tain, away down front on the Gospel 
side of the altar. He was listening in- 
tently to the priest’s words, Whether 
he understood what he heard is none 
of my business. The main thing is that 
he was there. So was the mate, the 
boatswain and the Egyptian donkey- 
man, all five of us who had been mi- 
raculously delivered from the icy un- 
known, and the heck of it is that none 
pretended to know of the others’ pres- 
ence, 

After Mass we all wandered back to 
the ship, each by his own separate 
route, and to this day, to my knowl- 
edge at least, none of us has broached 
the Church subject to another. 


I can claim to be a graduate first-aider. But I doubt if I or my 
companions would be worth a tinker’s damn in such an emergency 
as the present nation-wide training in first aid anticipates. 

“This victim,” one of our examiners once proposed, “has a broken 
back, arterial bleeding in the right arm, a compound fracture of the 
left femur, a crushed right foot, and a long splinter of glass protrud- 
ing from his abdomen—what do you do?” After six months of train- 
ing I know what I do. I mark—with lipstick or iodine—a U on my 
own forehead, thus assuring myself priority in transportation to the 
hospitai, and if I see a priest in the vicinity, on behalf of the victim I 
summon him before I pass out. Analysis of the potentialities indi- 
cates such action as intelligent. Recently a girl in our class fainted— 
presumably because her imagination was working soundly while a 
team applied a traction splint to her arm. No one in the room had 
had less than 75 hours of training. What did those certified first-aiders 


do? They loudly yelled, “Doctor!” 


Bernard De Voto in Harper’s Magazine (Sept. ’42). 










































Things in the Wood 


By F. A. BEHYMER 


Singing in the scum 


Condensed from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch* 


The women anda couple of men 
and the boys who went wading with 
Father Link one day recently were 
keen hunters, Heedless of the mud 
and water, they quested, pouncing 
with delight upon the strange vegeta- 
tion and the creeping things that they 
found and decking themselves with 
the beautiful flowers that grew out of 
the muck. 

None of them, though, forgot that 
study was the purpose of the excursion. 
Father Link would not permit that, 
even if there was such an inclination, 
for while exploration is his delight, it 
is also his very serious mission. When 
anyone found something strange, he 
brought it at once to Father Link. As 
others gathered around, he first asked 
them to name it and gave points to the 
one who could. If nobody could, he 
named it himself and told about it. 

If it was something rare, he was 
greatly pleased, as when a boy brought 
him a honey-ball madder. He touched 
it tenderly and held it aloft. Spherical 
flowers, he said, were rare. This one 
resembled the coffee plant. He gave 
points to the boy who found it. Swamp 
rose mallows were all about. Most of 
the waders knew what they were but 
the boy who said he thought they were 
“hibiskets” did not get any points. The 
boy who discovered what he thought 
was a bird’s nest and started toward 


it and changed his mind when he got 
nearer and found that it was a wasps’ 
nest was not chided by Father Link. 
At that distance, he said, he could not 
tell the difference himself. The excur- 
sion ended among the water lilies, 
with buds and blooms as the booty, but 
these were carried away with no great- 
er gladness than the less beautiful but 
more fascinating finds that had been 
made, 

It was the dearest wish of the boys 
to find a snake or two. It was not until 
the wading was nearly over that shouts 
from three boys who had penetrated 
deepest into the marsh indicated that 
they had caught their snake. 

It was not strange that the boys were 
eager to catch snakes, for they know 
all about the reptiles; they were taught 
by Father Link how to catch and han- 
dle them. Snakes had been among 
those present at a lecture delivered by 
Father Link just before the party 
started from the park. First they had 
been brought out to pose for their pic- 
tures and then they had been permitted 
to remain for the lecture and hear 
themselves talked about by Father 
Link in a casual aside. It was provoked 
by the nervousness of a boy who was 
holding one of the snakes, which was 
becoming restless. Father Link glanced 
in that direction a time or two and 


then spoke quietly to the boy. “The 
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snake,” he said, “knows that you are 
nervous and that makes it nervous. Let 
me have it.” 

He took the snake from the boy and 
placed it in his lap, where it curled up 
and its agitated breathing subsided as 
the priest went on with the lecture. 

When Father Link was only 16 
years old he conducted field trips for 
public high-school students under the 
direction of O. D. Frank, professor of 
biology at Chicago University. Four 
years ago he was appointed state natu- 
ralist to conduct a central bureau of 
information on nature subjects at the 
Pere Marquette State Park. His duties 
include the answering of questions on 
nature subjects that came to various 
state officials. He took the post because 
it would enable him to pursue research 
and the preparation of pamphlets. 

His home is in his little parish at 
Michael, Ill. His office, as he says, is 
wherever he takes off his shoes. Not 
where he hangs up his hat, for he never 
wears a hat. 

On his way with the wading party 
he stopped the automobiles in the val- 
ley before crossing the river at Hardin 
and gave a roadside lecture on the 
geology of the region and the Indian 
burial mounds on the rounded hills to 
the east, and told how the valley of the 
Illinois river was once the bed of the 
Mississippi river before its flow was 
diverted by glaciers in the long ago. 

Visitors to the park are accommo- 
dated according to their interests and 
desires. For children there is planned 
a world of make-believe, with sand for 


them to play in and pet animals for 
them to play with. There are hike lead- 
ers who guide those who merely want 
to ramble along the paths of the park. 
Mementos are made from native ma- 
terials, Nature treasure hunts are ar- 
ranged. Bird censuses are taken at 
Easter and Christmas. A museum is 
open during the summer. Father Link 
expects to have a shed built over the 
Indian relics that have been gathered. 

All this is part of the program of 
making everybody happy in the woods 
with woodsy things, but Father Link 
likes best of all to meet nature-minded 
persons who want to study more care- 
fully nature’s many moods and mys- 
teries. 

The air, as well as the woods and 
the water, is the hunting ground for 
the boys and grownups who visit the 
park. Naming the birds that fly in the 
sky is a game that goes on all the time. 
Father Link often breaks off in the 
midst of what he is saying or doing. 
“Look, boys,” he calls sharply, point- 
ing skyward, where three birds are 
winging swiftly, “look quickly, What 
are they?” 

The answers are only guesses, for the 
distance is too great for identification 
without glasses, but by such quick calls 
the boys are taught to watch the birds 
as they fly and name them. 

Billy Bergfeld, a lad who will make 
a naturalist if he keeps on, comes run- 
ning up. “I saw a baby American egret, 
Father,” he cries, and Father Link 
says, “Good for you, Billy. That will 
be 50 points.” 














Factory Nuns 
By JOHN RYAN, SJ. 


Condensed from Studies* 


Last April there was celebrated at 
Foxford in Ireland the golden jubilee 
of the Providence Woollen Mills, an 
industrial enterprise that is perhaps the 
most interesting of its kind in modern 
times. In keeping with the nature of 
this unique undertaking the celebra- 
tion was fundamentally religious. 

It is a far cry from the self-governing 
Eire of today to the distracted and 
despairing Ireland of 1892. Parnell had 
sunk some months before into a pre- 
mature grave, but the controversies 
which darkened the closing stage of 
his historic career continued to rage. 
Ireland was approaching the century’s 
end with hopes unfulfilled. 

In Ireland, as elsewhere, farming no 
longer paid. Irish industry, too, had 
been ruined by penal laws and had not 
been restored. Ireland’s commerce had 
been swept from the seven seas. Emi- 
gration in the decade 1881-91 account- 
ed for a loss of population bordering 
on half a million. 

How surprising, then, to find that 
the mills at Foxford date precisely 
from that year! Yet more extraordi- 
nary is the fact that the foundress was 
a woman and a nun. 

Agnes Morrogh Bernard was born at 
Cheltenham in 1842. Her father, John 
Morrogh Bernard, came of a Cork 
merchant family that had acquired 
wealth and a small estate some miles 


The charity motive 


from the southern capital. Her mother, 
Frances Mary Blount, belonged to an 
English family that had remained ‘>yal 
to the faith since the Reformation. 
With two fond parents at Sheheree 
House to minister to her every want, 
with a grandmother at Glanmire 
house, County Cork, an uncle at But- 
tevant castle, an aunt at Corbally, Lim- 
erick, and a cousin to escort her to hunt 
with the Limerick hounds, Agnes’ lot 
was cast in pleasant places. There were 
the inevitable admirers, among them 
a baronet whose attentions must have 
been assiduous, for the engagement 
was announced (by way of anticipa- 
tion, no doubt, since it was without 
authority) in the local press. But an 
ambition of a very different kind had 
been occupying her thoughts since 
the first year of school at Laurel Hill. 
Again and again the call had come, 
until it finally was irresistible. She be- 
came a Sister of Charity. She taught 
the ragged children in the miserably 
poor and ill-equipped schools in Gar- 
diner Street. Then for a decade she 
labored faithfully in the National 
School, King’s Inns Street, the Or- 
phanage, Mountjoy Street, the Mag- 
dalen Asylum at Donnybrook, and the 
Orphanage at Lakelands, Sandymount. 
During these years Sister Bernard 
had given consistent proof of remark- 
able organizing ability. It was thus no 
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surprise when, in 1877, she was nomi- 
nated rectress of the convent her Order 
had just built at Ballaghadereen. Hun- 
ger and poverty were there the enemy, 
but she and her nuns soon became the 
guardian angels of the whole parish. 
One example of her spiritual work of 
mercy may be cited. No less than 880 
adults who had not been confirmed 
were discovered by her, instructed, and 
brought together on a convenient Sun- 
day to receive the holy sacrament at 
the bishop’s hands. 

With care of the soul went care also 
for the bodies of the poor, Not only 
was a fine school erected in the convent 
grounds, but a laundry, and a kitchen 
in which children were trained in cook- 
ery and various forms of household 
work, So impressive were the results 
that the government in 1886 approved 
the establishment of an industrial 
school under her care with grants for 
75 girls. Soon a bakery was added. As 
the need for economy remained urgent 
she thought of manufacturing the 
cloth for apparel and other purposes 
required by the institution. There 
dwelt near by a respected family in 
which weaving had been a traditional 
occupation. Two of its younger mem- 
bers, Kate and Mary Conroy, were in- 
vited to call on Mother Morrogh Ber- 
nard in October, 1889. They came, 
little knowing that they would never 
more be separated from her till her 
death. The two, indeed, were to be- 
come pillars, sound and strong, on 
which Foxford’s claim to fame would 
one day largely rest. They transferred 
to Ballaghadereen the family loom. 
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Soon other machines were obtained, 
and the girls in the national and the 
industrial schools were given lessons 
in spinning and weaving. A new knit- 
ting room was established; crocheting, 
lacemaking, dressmaking and button 
making were attempted with success; 
and the dream of the enterprising 
Mother Rectress was realized. 

Though as yet she knew it not, the 
greatest work of her career was still to 
come, Mrs. Deane, her true and noble 
friend, had a special interest in Fox- 
ford, where heavy rents, overcrowding, 
and a notoriously sterile, inhospitable 
soil had combined to make conditions 
of life well-nigh intolerable. If so much 
good had been done by the nuns at 
Ballaghadereen, Mrs. Deane asked, 
why should her dear people at Foxford 
be deprived of similar blessings? Ob- 
jections were eventually overcome and 
plans made. 

Attention was first directed to the 
children of school age, for whom a 
wooden building was erected. With 
improved farming methods the face of 
the countryside gradually changed. 
Trees were planted, gardens laid out, 
and fruit and flowers appeared where 
formerly what met the eye had been 
a festering sore. A list could finally be 
prepared of about 1,200 homes which 
the nuns had transformed by their 
teaching and exhortation. 

There still remained, however, the 
chronic evil of poverty. If a remedy 
were to be found, a local industry of 
some size would have to be established. 
Mother Morrogh Bernard gazed at the 
idle river rushing noisily down the 
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rock-strewn fall and pondered. “Try 
me,” it seemed to sing monotonously 
in her sensitive ear, “try me!” “Yes,” 
she answered resolutely to the stream 
one day, “I will try you!” But she was 
a Religious, with all the limitations 
imposed on individual initiative and 
activity by that way of life. She had not 
received a commercial training. And 
it was the end of the 19th century, the 
age of the new industrial order, of 
grimy factories, huge machines, com- 
plicated processes of exchange, pur- 
chase and sale in distant markets, or- 
ganization on a giant scale. Would 
people think her crazy if she put be- 
fore them as a practical project what 
was obviously but a futile dream? 

She took the risk and braved the 
consequences. The two looms, which, 
years before, she had set working, were 
no longer needed at Ballaghadereen. 
She had them dismantled and trans- 
ferred to Foxford and with them the 
two faithful sisters, Kate and Mary 
Conroy. Why not make these looms 
the nucleus of a woolen mill on the 
Moy? She sought advice and was rec- 
ommended to consult John Charles 
Smith, of the Caledon Mills, County 
Tyrone, a Protestant and a Freemason. 
He thought the idea quixotic; but 
when, in never-to-be-forgotten kindli- 
ness of heart, he came to discuss things 
with her on the spot at Foxford and 
found that she meant to proceed any- 
way, he showed himself the most help- 
ful of friends. Without him as archi- 
tect, engineer and purchaser of ma- 
chinery the little factory could hardly 
have got under way. Of all his services 
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to the infant enterprise, perhaps the 
greatest was the provision of a most 
able manager in the person of Frank 
Sherry, whom he had trained at Cale- 
don for over seven years and with 
whom he was naturally reluctant to 
part. Then came the crucial question 
of money. The Sisters mortgaged the 
chief property of their Order at Mount 
St. Ann’s, Milltown, Dublin, to pro- 
vide the necessary capital. 

“Providence will provide,” Mother 
Morrogh Bernard was accustomed to 
exclaim in every difficulty. Before the 
bell that called the workers to their 
tasks rang for the first time on April 
26, 1892, the factory had been named 
Providence Woollen Mills. It is a truth 
of faith that what is done for “the 
least of these My little ones” is done 
for God. To enable the poor to gain 
their daily bread is to contribute di- 
rectly to His glory. 

And under the all-seeing eye of prov- 
idence the mills have prospered since 
that raw April morning 50 years ago. 
The great drawback at the outset was 
lack of technical knowledge among 
the workers. But good will and intelli- 
gence were present in abundance. 

Mother Morrogh Bernard insisted 
that the hallmark of Foxford work 
should be sheer excellence. Nothing 
spurious or second rate should be ever 
associated with Providence Mills. As 
early as 1894 she sent her ablest opera- 
tives to Scotland to compete at the 
Kirkly Lonsdale Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts. They carried off several 
first prizes. As skill increased, Foxford 
blankets and friezes began to attract 
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favorable attention in London and else- 
where. Finally the day came when the 
appearance of Foxford flannels, tweeds, 
cloths, rugs, shawls and blankets be- 
came as regular a feature as was the 
jumping at the Royal Dublin Society’s 
shows. Honors were won until they 
could no longer be counted. The man- 
agers and the workers of Providence 
Mills had established their claim to 
rank among the world’s most capable, 

Progress in the commercial sense 
was, of course, gratifying to Mother 
Morrogh Bernard, yet it was the part 
in the working of the mill that inter- 
ested her least. As a nun her aim was 
completely unselfish: it was not to 
make money but to benefit her beloved 
Foxford people both in body and soul. 

The material and the spiritual at 
Foxford thus went hand in hand, 
Wages were increased when circum- 
stances permitted; marriage encour- 
aged; solid, airy, clean houses built to 
replace the old unsanitary cabins; 
cooking, dairy and knitting depart- 
ments maintained for the training of 
the girls; lessons given in gardening 
and poultry raising; and a handball 
court erected; while at the same time 
money was spent generously on the 
schools; a string band and a brass band 
were formed; and finally a music 
school was organized (the only one of 
its kind in Eire outside of Dublin and 
Cork) and a fine hall built in which 
orchestral concerts and plays were reg- 
ularly performed. Enthusiastic support 
was given to the Gaelic League and to 
the whole Irish Ireland movement. 
Time and again Foxford children car- 
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27 
ried off prizes at the Feis Ceoil in Dub- 
lin and at other Feiseanna. But sweet- 
est of all in Mother Morrogh Bernard’s 
ear sounded the voices of her children 
in the choir during Mass; and the brass 
band was most effective in the lovely 
Corpus Christi processions. And if, 
again, the priests had their private re- 
treat each year and the Sisters their 
retreat as well, why should not the 
workers enjoy a like spiritual privi- 
lege? So she arranged that they should 
have their private retreat, too, to the 
intense delight of Father Willie Doyle 
who conducted it, with such success 
it has since been held annually. 

It was a principle at Foxford from 
the beginning that the nuns should 
take an active part in the work of the 
mill, in all its sections. The mere pres- 
ence of these refined and educated 
ladies had naturally a formative value 
that could not be estimated in terms of 
school benches, books or sermons. In 
a factory so directed there could be 
no place for vulgarity; rather was the 
atmosphere sweet with cheerfulness, 
simplicity, good manners. What struck 
visitors most was, indeed, the plane of 
social and moral elevation on which 
the Foxford operatives lived. 

In the decade since Mother Bern- 
ard’s death Providence Woollen Mills 
have continued to flourish, managed 
in her spirit by the Sisters and friends 
whom she trusted and loved. Foxford 
sons and daughters maintain them- 
selves decently and religiously in their 
own country by the labor of their own 
hands. That is the heritage which 
Mother Morrogh Bernard left them. 
































Incident in Hong Kong 





By BENJAMIN PROULX as told to CARL B. WALL 


Condensed from PM Daily* 


Benjamin Proulx, Canadian Naval Reserve 
officer, escaped from a Japanese prison camp 
on Hong Kong Island after 34 days of im- 
prisonment. 


| have heard that the Japanese tor- 
tured the Maryknoll missionary Fa- 
thers when they swarmed over Hong 
Kong. I do not know whether this is 
true. 

I mean that I did not see the actual 
torturing with my own eyes. I hope it 
isn’t true, because the Maryknoll Fa- 
thers were among the bravest of the 
brave men who stood up against the 
Japanese when they came in. I do not 
mean that they took guns and went 
into the front lines and shot it out 
against the Japs. They did things even 
braver than that. 

I had an assignment just before the 
Christmas-day surrender to carry a 
dispatch case from the Aberdeen naval 
base to the British battle headquarters, 
about six miles across Hong Kong 
island. 

Another naval officer and myself 
volunteered for the job. We knew the 
case contained a map of our artillery 
positions which had been taken from a 
captured Japanese officer. The main 
gate of Aberdeen was covered by three- 
inch Japanese guns and they had other 
guns placed so they could rake anyone 
who escaped the first fire for about 200 
yards. We figured we had about a 50- 
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50 chance of making it. We got into an 
English Vauxhall, which is about the 
equivalent of a Buick, and sped out 
of the gate. 

The first shell hit 30 yards behind 
us, the second 20 yards ahead. We 
skidded on two wheels, tore off a fen- 
der and kept going. After that we 
plunged through two Japanese infan- 
try patrols which took pot shots at us 
with machine guns. 

While we were waiting for orders 
from battle headquarters | started to 
stroll around. I was feeling a little tense 
and I felt better moving than just sit- 
ting and waiting. This particular sec- 
tion of Hong Kong was under steady 
air bombardment by the Japanese. I 
had just left headquarters when the 
air-raid alarm sounded and the Japa 
nese planes came over for about the 
tenth time that morning. 

I started looking around for a likely 
place to duck into when I noticed one 
of the Maryknoll Fathers sitting under 
a tree. Most of the branches had been 
blown off by bomb fragments or con- 
cussion; it looked like a burnt stake. 

But the priest was sitting there quite 
calmly and smiling at me. He beck- 
oned to me and I went over and sat 
down on the ground beside him. 

“Would you like to receive Holy 
Communion?” he asked. 

I am a Catholic and since the Japa 
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nese attacked I had not had a chance 
to go to confession or to receive Holy 
Communion. I knelt down and made 
my confession. Even as he murmured 
the familiar words of absolution, I felt 
better. There were Japanese bombs 
heaving the ground beneath us, but his 
voice was calm and steady, and when 
I shut my eyes it seemed little different 
from the peace of the confessional. All 
the strain and the tenseness and the 
feeling of death flowed out of me. 

Then he drew from his pocket a 
pyx containing the Host, and I re- 
ceived Holy Communion. We sat in 
silence for a while under the tree and 
watched the planes high above. 

Then the all-clear sounded and I 
thanked him and said good-by and we 
went back through the Japanese gun- 
fire to Aberdeen, and that was the 
way the Maryknoll Fathers carried on 
through the siege of Hang Kong. They 
cared for the wounded. They gave the 
last sacraments to the dying. They 
gave counsel and hope and life again 
to men whose wives and children were 
hostages to the Japanese. They con- 
soled and helped women who had 
gone half out of their minds because 
of the things they had seen and been 
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through. All the terror and violence 
of the Japanese could not make them 
leave their work. I suppose that is why 
the Japanese hate them so much. When 
you are dealing out death and horror, 
you expect to see men cringe. The 
Maryknoll Fathers did not cringe. 

In the Repulse Bay hotel, I heard 
this story of how the Japanese treated 
the Maryknoll Fathers they captured. 
The missionaries, of course, were with- 
out arms and could not be considered 
combatants, but the Japanese took 
eight of them and tied them up to- 
gether with their hands drawn tightly 
behind their backs. Then they made a 
sort of bridle, with a rope bit, which 
they fastened to the back ropes. They 
made the missionaries, thus trussed up 
and gagged, stand for hours and go 
for days without water. The rope bit 
cut into their lips so that their mouths 
became swollen and bloody. 

After three days and three nights, 
bleeding, and burning with thirst, they 
were offered warm dirty water from 
a slop pail. 

I do not know whether the Mary- 
knoll Father who gave me Holy Com- 
munion was among those eight. I hope 
not. 


Officers who are not Catholics are always anxious to provide opportunities 
for their men to go to confession; not only through anxiety to help them prac- 
tice their religion, but also for its distinct military value. Captain Merle-Smith 
told me that when I was hearing confessions, before we took over our first 
trenches, he heard different of his men saying to his first sergeant, Eugene 
Gannon, “You can put my name down for any kind of a job out there. I’m all 


cleaned up and I don’t give a damn what happens now.” 
: From Father Duffy’s Story (Garden City, 1919). 









































Shipwreck Off Malta 


By J. P. pp FONSEKA 





Condensed from the Ceylon Catholic Messenger* 


The award of the George Cross to 
the island of Malta to honor the hero- 
ism and devotion of a brave people 
should serve to raise one’s thoughts to 
the cross of the Crucified, to which 
these same people have kept their 
primal loyalty in life and in death in 
a Christian history of nearly 1900 
years. 

To this medial island of an olden 
world the news of the cross came early 
enough, Within a little over 27 years 
of Calvary the cross was carried to 
Malta by Paul himself. Whence the 
Maltese boast that their metropolitan 
diocese is, with the exception of Rome, 
the only apostolic See extant. 

The cross came to the Maltese by 
accident. The accident was Paul’s ship- 
wreck. The language of legislators and 
makers of official phraseology term, 
with a greater propriety than they are 
aware of, all such and similar happen- 
ings acts of God. 

Paul’s shipwreck was indeed such 
an inscrutable act of God. The ship 
was probably not insured with the un- 
derwriters. But the Maltese gathered 
the windfall. Paul also, when he saw 
the use of the adversity, must have 
thanked God for the shipwreck. 

The 27th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles must rank among the grand- 
est pieces of writing devoted to the 
record of a shipwreck. Luke, the paint- 


er, takes his place among the word- 
painters of the world’s literature. If he 
could draw a vivid picture of a tem- 
pest-tossed passage at sea, he could also 
write one. The details of seamanship, 
even in the roughest seas, he seemed 
to have known with expert knowledge. 

Paul also had more than a normal 
share of the experience of a seafarer. 
In an Epistle, he speaks of his experi- 
ence of perils of waters and perils in 
the sea. He had survived three ship- 
wrecks, thank the Lord, but this fourth 
one off the coast of an unknown island, 
later discovered to be Melita or Malta, 
was to be the crowning glory of his 
escapes at sea. For a night and a day 
he had kept himself afloat on the deep, 
when it was a case of sink or swim. 
And swim he did. 

In the final terrible stage of this 
new affair of Malta, when the ground- 
ed ship had to be abandoned, Paul it 
was who ordered all those who could 
swim to jump out and swim for their 
lives to the land. Not all the 276 on 
board could manage the business. So 
“some they carried on boards, and 
some on those things that belonged to 
the ship.” Somehow, anyhow, every 
soul got safely to land. 

Generally speaking, an appeal to 
Caesar did not include a shipwreck. 
But Paul’s did. To Caesar he had ap- 
pealed and to Caesar he must go, trans 


*Colombo, Ceylon. April 26, 1942. 
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shipping twice, shipwrecked once. It 
was the last recorded lap of the Pauline 
odyssey. 

At Caesarea, where the governor 
Festus had accepted Paul’s appeal to 
Augustus, they shipped him as a pris- 
oner with others in the custody of one 
Julius, a centurion. They sailed past 
Cilicia and Pamphylia; and already it 
was beginning to be bad weather. At 
Lystra in Lycia the passengers trans- 
shipped into a ship of Alexandria. 

She was bound for Italy. This was 
the vessel of destiny. Nameless herself 
and commanded by a nameless master 
and directed by a nondescript pilot, she 
drew anchor. The record of the voyage 
is in the first person plural, an abrupt 
change from the narrative immediately 
preceding. The presence of Luke in 
the ship’s company is to be inferred, 
It is “we” who are sailing. It is “we” 
who, through storm and shipwreck, 
reach Rome after all. 

It was slow going. Adverse winds 
put an end to easy sailing. Progress was 
into the open sea rounding Crete; and 
it was much ado doing this. They put 
in, however, at the Cretan roadstead of 
Goodhavens. There was much palaver 
here about the prudence of proceeding 
with the voyage, and Paul, his weather 
eye always open, warned the ship’s 
authority that “the voyage beginneth 
to be with injury and much damage, 
not only of the lading and ship, but 
also of our lives.” But the experts 
would not heed a layman’s caution. 
The majority outvoted Paul, a minor- 
ity of one, in the decision that they 
should move on. To second their mo- 
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tion a gentle south wind was blowing. 

But not for long. The tempestuous 
wind, the terror of the seas called the 
Euroaquilo, tore through the ocean. 

“And when the ship was caught, 
and could not bear up against the 
wind, giving up the ship to the winds, 
we were driven... . We had much 
work to come by the boat. Which be- 
ing taken up, they used helps, under- 
girding the ship; and fearing lest they 
should fall into the quicksands, they let 
down the sail yard, and so were driven. 
And we being mightily tossed with 
the tempest, the next day they light- 
ened the ship. And the third day they 
cast out with their own hands the 
tackling of the ship.” 

The jettisoning could not avail when 
neither sun nor stars could be seen and 
the ship’s and every man’s case was 
desperate. Paul then reminded the ex- 
perts that the layman’s advice was the 
more salutary. They could, neverthe- 
less, pluck courage, as his guardian 
angel had assured him that the 276 
would after all not come to any harm, 
But they must come to a certain island. 

After a fortnight of the Euroaquilo, 
some imagined they had scanned 
Paul’s terra incognita, but when they 
took soundings, 15 to 20 fathoms deep 
were registered. Anyhow, in a mood of 
wishful thinking they cast out four 
anchors and awaited daybreak. Under 
cover of night, and pretending to cast 
out more anchors, the sailors attempted 
to put out a small boat and abandon 
ship. 

But Paul put the soldiers on the job 
of staying the sailors, for if these rats 
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should leave, the ship should surely 
sink, The soldiers cut the boat off ship, 
and the rats were trapped. In sign of 
their despair (also, no doubt, of sea- 
sickness) the company had not touched 
food for a fortnight. Under Paul’s di- 
rection, they were now given food. 
And they cheered up. 

They then jettisoned all their wheat. 
The sacrifice had its reward, for “they 
discovered a certain creek that had a 
shore, into which they minded, if they 
could, to thrust in the ship. And when 
they had taken up the anchors, they 
committed themselves to the sea, loos- 
ing withal the rudder bands; and hoist- 
ing up the mainsail to the wind, they 
made towards shore. And when we 
were fallen into a place where two seas 
met, they ran the ship aground: and 
the forepart indeed, sticking fast, re- 
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mained unmoveable; but the hinder 
part was broken with the violence of 
the sea.” 

When they by a marvel reached dry 
land, wet as water gods, they knew the 
land to be an island, Malta (or Melita, 
as they said) by name, home of a race 
of well-mannered barbarians, under a 
chief man called Publius, who warmed 
and refreshed them. 

With three months between ships, 
time was more than enough for Paul 
to deal with every single barbarian of 
them, to whom the saint preaching the 
word and throwing in an impressive 
miracle of a viper rendered harmless, 
and another of Publius’ father’s recov- 
ery from a bloody flux, the Maltese 
cross was reared up, to stand four- 
square to every wind these 20 cen- 
turies. 


Eyeglass 


One of the curious facts that recently emerged from an inquiry by the New 
York Times Magazine is that the sale of monocles in America has risen by more 
than 50%. On the Continent and in England this curious fashion has always 
had many devotees. Some of them appear to be expert, as this story testifies. 

During the last war a company of Anzacs was assigned a new command- 
ing officer who wore a monocle, This was the first honest-to-goodness monocle 
any of them had encountered outside fiction. The company caught on very 
quickly. The next morning its entire personnel appeared on the parade ground 
with some sort of makeshift monocle on every face. The C. O. eyed them care- 
fully; then standing squarely in front of them, he flipped his monocle in the 
air, caught it in his eye and barked, “Do that, you blighters!” That cowed the 


Anzacs. 





The Cross (Nov. ’41). 











Credo of a Marine 


Where comes strength 


Recently iN some reading room 
somewhere I casually picked up a copy 
of the American Magazine. It was, I 
believe, the issue of June, 1942. One 
article got my dander up. It purported 
to prove the thesis that fellows without 
any religion or faith make the best sol- 
diers. The alleged reason, rather nebu- 
lously advanced, seems to be that ir- 
religious men pack a “don’t-care” spirit 
which turns out to be a valuable asset 
under fire. Phooey! To me that has 
more the sneaky earmarks of the Ris- 
ing Sun than it does the glorious tradi- 
tions of The Star Spangled Banner. 
When I go into battle I’d rather be 
alongside a buddy who has more fear 
of God and less fear of men and bul- 
lets. The man who is too dumb to give 
a thought to God is too dumb to be a 
good soldier. At least the American 
kind of soldier. His “cousins” are in 
the Nipponese and nazi recruiting sta- 
tions. I resent the apparent attempt of 
that writer in the American Magazine 
to depict the all-American soldier as 
a fool atheist. That ain’t the way I 
heered it from good old Abe Lincoln. 
Nor is that the way I see it in the Ma- 
rine Corps. Marines are not blind and 
dumb fatalists. They are fighting for 
principles which are God-given. That’s 
why no two dozen totalitarian soldiers 
will ever lick one U.S. marine! Hand- 
somely paid feature writers of the 


By PVT. THOMAS E. SUDDES, U.S.M.C, 


Condensed from a letter® 


American Magazine to the contrary. 

In the first World War the first 
A. E. F, soldier to be shot down on 
the continent of Europe was a Catho- 
lic from New York. The first A. E. F. 
chaplain to fall dead from shrapnel 
was a Catholic priest. And didn’t even 
unemotional Alexander Woollcott con- 
fess to tears when the Fighting 69th’s 
beloved Father Duffy read Rouge Bou- 
quet over Joyce Kilmer’s open grave? 
The 1942 variety of U.S. marine looks 
up to Joyce Kilmer, too, still reads 
those fascinating thoughts of a great 
and fearless soldier—the U.S.A. va- 
riety. 

We get a stiff training at marine 
camps. Nothing like it in the world. 
That is why the U.S.M.C. has the 
goshdarndest bunch of fighters on 
earth. (Just you wait and see, Mr. Jap!) 
And sometimes on intense drills and 
long forced marches we get awfully 
tired, and when we do, many of us 
Catholic fellows get a lift out of repeat- 
ing Joyce Kilmer’s Prayer of a Soldier: 


My shoulders ache beneath my pack 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back). 


I march with feet that burn and smart 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart). 


Men shout at me who may not speak 
(They scourged Thy back and smote 
Thy cheek). 


*In the Southern Cross, San Diego, Calif. June 5, 1942. 
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I may not lift a hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drops that sear. 


(Then shall my fickle soul forget 
Thy agony of Bloody Sweat?) 


My rifle hand is stiff and numb 
(From Thy pierced palm red rivers 
come). 


Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 


So let me render back again 
This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 


You can see most of the fellows, 
many of them non-Catholics, wearing 
medals. You see the Catholics at every 
Sunday Mass going to Holy Com- 


y 


munion in hundreds, On extended or- 
der—when we drop to a prone posi- 
tion, and remain motionless for ten 
minutes, 30 minutes, three hours—you 
see leathernecks quietly making the 
sign of the cross. Those kids ain’t fool- 
ing. They know that one day it will 
be real—-and they’re going to be ready. 

Many nights U.S. marines sleep on 
hard Mother Earth, with pebbles for 
innerspring mattresses, huge rocks for 
pillows, great crawling ants for sheets. 
But, they remember a cold, bleak stable 
in Bethlehem. 

It’s really tough being a U.S. ma- 
rine, and if I had it to do over again, 
'd...whyId...J1’d be a marine! 


Difference 


I know men, and [ tell you that Jesus Christ is not a man. Super- 





ficial minds may see a resemblance between Christ and the founders 
of empires and the gods of other religions. That resemblance does 
not exist. Between Christ and whomsoever else in the world, there is 
no possible term of comparison. With what authority does He teach 
men to pray! You speak of Caesar, of Alexander, of their conquests 
and the enthusiasm they kindled in the hearts of their soldiers; but 
can you conceive of a dead man making conquests with an army faith- 
ful and entirely devoted to his memory? My armies have forgotten 
me even while living, as the Carthaginian army forgot Hannibal. Such 
is our power. A single battle crushes us and adversity scatters our 
friends. How different is the power of the God of the Christians and 
the perpetual miracle of the progress of the faith and the government 
of His Church. Nations pass away, thrones crumble, but the Church 
remains. Napoleon in his Memorial of St. Helena. 
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Sportswriter sees his daughter 


Profession 
By JIM COSTIN 


Condensed from the South Bend Tribune* 


It’s early in the morning of a beau- 
tiful August day, and you're out on 
the grounds of St. Mary’s convent, 
adjacent to Notre Dame’s spacious 
grounds. In fact, you catch yourself 
glancing through the treetops at the 
gold dome over the Notre Dame cam- 
pus and, seeing it, you’re reassured a 
little bit; maybe it’s all right to be 
where you are, at that. You think 
you've been around a lot, and have 
seen a lot, and have done a lot. Oh, 
sure, sure. But here’s something you’ve 
never done before. You’ve never before 
gotten up so early in the morning to 
go out to a convent to attend a religious 
ceremony. It kinda gets you; I mean, 
it kinda gets a guy like me. You find 
yourself wondering how all this is go- 
ing to hit you, once you get inside and 
the ceremonies start—because you 
have a very deep, personal, paternal 
interest in all that’s going to go on in- 
side that church within the next two 
or three hours. 

You go in, and you find there are 
special seats reserved for you down 
front. No, not press seats, this time. 
Reserved seats, because you and those 
other fathers and mothers around you 
have the same very intense, personal, 
paternal and maternal interest in the 
ceremonies that you and your Girl 
Friend have. 

The ceremonies start. The bishop is 


there to officiate. There are numerous 
priests there, some of them old friends. 
And the church is filled with nuns, 
venerable nuns who have been in the 
Holy Cross Order for as long as 60 
years, some of them. Others have been 
there 50 years, 25 years, and so on 
down to those who have just come in 
a day or two before. But you’re not 
looking for any of those; you have 
eyes only for one today. You know be- 
forehand that you can’t miss her be- 
cause she takes after her father in about 
only one respect—she’s so small that 
there just can’t be another among 
those 11 who'll be smaller. And there 
isn’t, either. Presently they march in 
as a beautiful chant arises from the 
nuns’ choir. There she is, you say to 
yourself, dressed, as are the ten others, 
as a bride—a beautiful symbolism des- 
ignating those 11 young girls as brides 
of Christ. It kinda gets you; I mean 
it kinda gets a guy like me. Seeing 
your own daughter in that little band 
of 11 about to dedicate themselves to 
a life of unselfish giving to others, you 
wonder how it could happen to a guy 
like you. It kinda gets you. 

Presently, the first part of the cere- 
mony ends, insofar as those 11 girls 
are concerned, and they file out—to 
come back soon after, wearing the hab- 
it of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. You 
just know that will be the biggest mo- 


*South Bend, Ind. Aug. 17, 1942. 
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ment in the young life of your daugh- 
ter, because you have known ever since 
she was a little tot that this is the day, 
in fact, the very hour, that she lived 
for! You wonder how such a thing 
could happen to a guy like you. It 
kinda gets you. 

And so she comes back with the 10 
others in her little band. Proud as can 
be, all of them. Wearing the habit of 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross; wearing 
it so proudly, but with such humility, 
too. There she is, that little one, right 
over there. That’s your own, no kid- 
ding. You wonder more than ever, at 
such a momentous time in the life of 
your first-born, how something like 
this could ever happen to a guy like 
you. 

Yes, sir, that little one right over 
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there, wearing for the first time the 
fluted cap and the black robes of her 
new way of life, is your own. Doesn’t 
she look—well, just like she’s always 
wanted to look since she was old 
enough to have made up her mind 
about anything? So peaceful, so happy, 
so contented. You wonder, and you 
wonder again, how something like this 
could happen to a guy like you. 

Then come quiet sobs from the one 
at your side; a face is buried in an 
already tear-moistened handkerchief. 
Suddenly you begin to smarten up, 
This isn’t happening to you at all! It’s 
happening because of the early train- 
ing, and devotion, and example set for 
her by her mother. That, and the grace 
of God, of course, So you don’t wonder 
any more, 


y 


Long and Narrow 


With the completion of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway to Sault 


Ste.-Marie and to Port Arthur and Fort William, one unusual appoint- 
ment became commonplace for the Jesuit Fathers. Some were assigned 
regularly to the railway, to visit the settlements along the line, over a 
distance of 1,000 miles or more. By passenger train, freight train, con- 
struction train, work train, handcar, they made their rounds, serving 
Indians and whites throughout this vast territory. Father Devine, who 
was one of these C.P.R. missionaries, when asked the size of his 
parish answered, “Two hundred miles long, by four feet, eight and 


one-half inches wide.” 
The Canadian 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart (June °42). 








Testament of Conversion 


Lost-and-found department 


| was in the sixth grade before I 
learned definitely that “Catholics are 
queer.” One Catholic family moved to 
town, and people spoke of their faith 
in hushed tones, as one might whisper 
to a devoted friend, “You know, Uncle 
Billy keeps flapjacks in his trunk, but 
we don’t speak of it to outsiders.” I 
had no idea at all why the Catholic 
faith was mysterious, or why it was 
outlawed as a topic of conversation. 
All I knew, vaguely, was that it was a 
religion, intriguing because unknown, 
fascinating because banned. 

I was 15 when I attended my first 
Catholic Mass under the guidance of 
a Catholic high-school friend whom I 
had persuaded to take me. As we 
sauntered along she explained a few 
things to me with an earnestness and 
sincerity that impressed me deeply. I 
remember she spoke once of confes- 
sion, and I asked, “Do you really tell 
all your sins to the priest?” 

“Every sin I can think of,” she re- 
plied, almost indignantly, as though I 
had accused her of willful conceal- 
ment, “or the confession wouldn’t be 
any good!” 

I was especially anxious to attend a 
Catholic service, for, through medieval 
and historical novels (I was a Dumas 
fan), my childhood interest in Catholi- 
cism had deepened and altered. I later 
learned to love the beauty and dignity 


By ANNE-MARGARET PENDER 


Condensed from the Patron* 


of the Catholic ceremonies, the stain- 
ed glass windows, the candles, the in- 
cense, the priest’s embroidered vest- 
ments, the chanting of celebrant and 
choir, Perhaps the Church’s first ap- 
peal for me was esthetic; but I like to 
feel, also, that even then it was holding 
out to me the spiritual beauty that I 
could not find in Protestantism, 

After that, in preference to my own 
church, I went to Mass when I could. 
I cannot remember now exactly when 
Protestantism ceased to have meaning 
for me. Probably there was never an 
exact time. 

I asked a reason for its “thou shalts” 
and “shalt nots” and it had none to 
offer. I had to have a valid authority 
for moral commands or I refused to 
recognize the commands as binding— 
and what someone thought was right 
wasn’t enough, I sought an ultimate; 
and Protestantism, I discovered, has 
no ultimate. It gave me no reason to 
believe its doctrines, to obey its moral 
dictates, or, indeed, to accept anything 
that its ministers chose to propound, 
With fair logic, I think, I reasoned on 
the principle of private interpretation, 
“Tf it is up to the individual to inter- 
pret and decide for himself, then my 
interpretations are as good as anyone 
else’s.” 

I was a freshman in college when I 
first began reading steadily about the 


*St. Joseph’s House, 16th St. and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. July-August, 1942. 
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Church. I read everything indiscrimi- 
nately, pro and con. J had the feeling 
that any institution which could arouse 
such bitter antagonism must possess 
something worth fighting against or 
fighting for; and that, furthermore— 
skeptically—I could not be sure a non- 
Catholic would know his facts, or, if 
he did know them, would present 
them fairly. Members of my composi- 
tion class were sometimes surprised at 
my thorough familiarity with the 
Reader’s Guide. They didn’t know, of 
course, that I was pursuing articles, 
through the help of that index, in all 
the current and bound volumes of the 
library on every subject I could find 
pertaining to the Catholic Church, 
from papal infallibility to the sacra- 
ment of Penance and the dogma of the 
Virgin Birth. Like most Protestants, I 
had been taught that Communion was 
a symbol only, that confession was 
some sort of priestly racket, that pur- 
gatory was the same, and that the 
Mother of Christ had borne other chil- 
dren to His foster-father St. Joseph. 

Perhaps I do not deserve too much 
blame for being unable at that time to 
believe all the Catholic explanations 
that I read. Some Catholic doctrines 
I could and did accept. To others, 
chiefly transubstantiation, I found bar- 
riers equal to the Himalayas. Fairly 
often, unbelievably often, I came across 
statements by Protestant authorities 
which denied the divinity of Christ al- 
together, and these I did reject, with 
all the faith I could muster; but spir- 
itually I was floundering in a com- 
passless morass, 


October 


I soon discovered that, with no form 
of religious participation, I was un- 
happy. Protestant precepts had not pre- 
vented my experimenting to establish 
a definite moral code of my own based 
on the principle, “So long as I hurt no 
one else, I’m leading an acceptable life 
in the eyes of God.” But I had the 
miserable feeling, deep within me, that 
I wasn’t. I couldn’t believe. I thought, 
despairingly, that there was no abso- 
lute standard of right and wrong; yet 
if I couldn’t discover some infallible 
standard, if I had no way of ascertain- 
ing who was in the right and who in 
the wrong, what could I do? 

When I went away’ to a graduate 
school I signed a religious preference 
card for the Roman Catholic Church, 
and joined the Newman Club. It was 
with new hope that I wrote to a Cath- 
olic friend at my undergraduate col- 
lege. He sympathetically answered my 
stupid questions as fully as he could, 
and sent me his catechism and missal. 

I fulfilled practically every outward 
form of the “good Catholic”: I never 
missed Mass on Sundays or holydays, 
I observed the Friday abstinence, and 
the Ember days and Lenten fasts; and 
yet I missed the Catholic spirit almost 
completely. I clung, for example, to my 
old ideas of morality based on the an- 
cient principle, so logically untenable, 
that “whatever I do is right so long as 
I’m the only one hurt.” One could al- 
most say that I had been brought up 
to believe that intolerance of anything 
was the single cardinal sin. It was 
through this principle of mine that I 
became acquainted with Shane Eliot. 








1942 


“You’re not a Catholic,” he said, 
“with ideas like those.” 

I explained that I wasn’t, and gradu- 
ally I told him everything. Probably 
the most brutal thing he ever said to 
me did me the most good, He read 
some of my verse, most of which had 
been published, a fact he openly regret- 
ted; and listened attentively to my 
philosophy of life. 

“It makes me retch,” he said blunt- 
ly—Shane never pulled his punches. 
“You sound like an amateur prostitute, 
and you’re a religious adventuress.” 

It was the last epithet that struck 
home. No matter what my verse or my 
ideas or my past life, or all three com- 
bined, sounded like, I Aad tried to find 
religious truth. I was still trying. Hurt 
to the quick, I sat perfectly still, just 
looking at him. 

With Shane’s help—and how end- 
less was his patience!—I hurdled the 
last barriers, including that of transub- 
stantiation, and discovered “the way 
home.” I awoke one morning to find 
myself walking in the blinding light 
of truth, I had found my religious cer- 
tainty, my infallible, divinely appoint- 
ed standard; I had found my ultimate. 
Life suddenly assumed new meaning, 
new sweetness and new freedom. Only 
one who has experienced it will under- 
stand what I mean when I speak of 
the glorious new sense of freedom 
which I enjoyed. It was like being rid 
of chains, like being released suddenly 
from the operation of the laws of grav- 
ity and finding oneself floating in the 
sun. I would be—in a sense I was al- 
ready—part of a great Church, of the 
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one Church; it was no longer I, little 
and lost and frightened, stumbling 
along blindly without a chart or com- 
pass or sense of direction, but I, little 
still, but triumphantly marching with 
400 million other Catholics, in the 
company of the saints and the angels, 
under the guidance of God Himself. 
I went immediately to the parish priest, 
told him I wanted to become a Cath- 
olic as soon as possible, and began my 
instruction the next day. 

When I did become a member of 
that holy Church whose love and fel- 
lowship I had sensed and desired long 
before I received it through the gift of 
faith, I determined to visit the high- 
school classmate who had taken me to 
my first Mass. One morning we 
chanced to meet in a downtown store. 
After a few trivialities, I asked her if 
she remembered taking me to church. 

“Probably you wouldn’t remember,” 
I said, “but it made a deep impression 
on me. It was the first time I had ever 
been in a Catholic church.” 

She looked puzzled, trying to recall 
the occasion, but shook her head. “I 
seem to have forgotten.” 

“For some time,” I said, “I’ve want- 
ed to thank you for taking me that 
day. I thought you might like to know 
that I’ve recently become a member 
of the Church.” 

“You have!” she exclaimed, her ex- 
pression a little queer—and not at all 
filled with the joy I expected. “And 
I’ve left it! I haven’t been to church 
for four or five years. But my grand- 
mother is a devout Catholic. She will 
be pleased to know it.” 








Optimism 


By BROTHER EUGENE A. PAULIN, S.M. 


Sursum corda 


Condensed from the Catholic School Journal* 


Opti MiSM means the inclination to 
judge individuals and things favorably. 
Ethical optimism refers to the moral 
character of man’s actions and main- 
tains that there is much goodness and 
virtue to be found. Endemic optimism 
weighs the chances for happiness and 
concludes that it is good to be here. 

There have been philosophers who 
maintained that this was the worst of 
possible worlds, and happiness was a 
will-o’-the-wisp, seemingly eluding our 
eager grasp at every turn. Schopenhau- 
er, Von Hartman and Nietzsche were 
prominent expounders of this doctrine. 
Pleasure is merely a temporary escape 
from pain. Now you will ask yourself, 
who would voluntarily and with set 
purpose espouse such a doctrine? What 
kind of satisfaction would he get out 
of life? 

Nevertheless is it not true that we 
follow such a creed at times? We re- 
ceive an order from a superior to do 
something we do not like. Instead of 
accepting it in the spirit of obedience 
as really the very best thing for us, we 
immediately resort to a most ingenious 
and pitiless course of self-torture. Or 
somebody disturbs our equanimity in 
some casual way. Instead of looking al- 
ways for excuses and palliating circum- 
stances which would permit us to re- 
gain our self-possession, we work in 
precisely the opposite direction. We 


convince ourselves that the act was the 
consequence of malice aforethought, 
and magnify the mote to the size of 
a beam. It would not be so bad if we 
kept this for ourselves, But usually we 
must spread our own gloom to our sur- 
roundings. 

Then, too, think of your old age. 
As long as you live, you will have to 
put up with yourself. You can make 
yourself a dreadfully taxing compan- 
ion if you are not on your guard, What 
is more tragic than a person advanced 
in years who, instead of beaming trust 
and happiness, is a confirmed crank, 
whom nobody approaches, except out 
of a sense of duty? How can we pre- 
vent such a fate? 

First of all, by willing it. According 
to the Lange-James theory, emotions 
are due to those organic stirrings that 
are aroused in us in a reflex way, by 
the stimulus of an exciting object or 
situation. Surprise, for example, is not 
the direct effect of the object’s presence 
on the mind, but an effect of that still 
earlier effect, the bodily commotion 
which the object suddenly excited. If 
this physical commotion were sup- 
pressed, we should not so much feel 
fear as call the situation fearful; we 
should not so much feel surprise, as 
coldly recognize that the object was 
indeed astonishing. We feel sorry be- 
cause we weep, we feel afraid because 


*540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. September, 1942. 
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we run away, we feel miserable because 
we complain. In consequence of this, 
we shou'd pay primary attention to 
what we do and express, rather than 
to what we feel. If only we check a 
cowardly impulse in time, or if we 
don’t strike the blow or rip out with 
the complaint, our feelings themselves 
will presently be the calmer and better. 
Action seems to follow feeling, but 
really action and feeling go together, 
and by regulating the action, which is 
under the more direct control of the 
will, we can regulate the feeling, which 
is not. Thus the sovereign voluntary 
path to cheerfulness, if our spontane- 
ous cheerfulness be lost, is to sit up 
cheerfully, to look around cheerfully, 
and to act and speak as if cheerfulness 
were already there. Keep the corners 
of your mouth habitually turned up- 
ward and you will always feel cheerful. 

To translate your assumed cheerful- 
Ness into permanent optimism, culti- 
vate proper methods of enjoyment; not 
the devitalizing time killers, such as 
sitting at the radio for hours and tak- 
ing in all the hokum and jazz and 
sickly sentimentalism that the adver- 
tisers see fit to send you; nor watching 
sports events in which you take no 
part. Devitalized leisure, that is, leisure 
in which skill has no function, is one 
of the greatest evils of the day, for 
there is nothing in which the modern 
man is so “unhappy” as in his pleas- 
ures, Cultivate active methods of en- 
joyment. 

It is sometimes said that labor is 
cursed employment and leisure blessed 
employment. It should rather be said 


that employment covers both of them, 
that the two are fundamentally one, to 
be governed and directed by the same 
ideal, that of excellent performance, 
which according to Aristotle is the 
proper function of man. The only rea- 
son which a wise man can give for 
preferring his leisure to his labor is 
that the former offers him an oppor- 
tunity for the more excellent perform- 
ance, for the doing of better work. If, 
however, the hours of labor cali for the 
greater skill, as is the case with artists 
and should be for teachers, then it will 
be in labor rather than in leisure that 
such persons find their greatest joy and 
happiness. 

The cultivation of suitable hobbies 
is also a great aid to happiness. Take 
music, for example. It affords one of 
the most perfect escapes from the wor- 
ries and vexations of life. Just as the 
boy whistles to keep up his courage, 
so can we also use music to bolster up 
our confidence in facing the vicissi- 
tudes of life. Every great military lead- 
er uses its stimulating effect of putting 
courage into the hearts of his men. 

Another unsophisticated method of 
enjoyment is to look at things. It may 
well be that when one of our abstract- 
ed, self-centered ascetics goes to heaven 
and is asked by God what he thinks 
of the earth, he will be obliged to say 
that he does not know, as he never 
looked at it. It certainly would be con- 
dign punishment if he were told to go 
back to earth and have a look. Walks 
through the country are becoming less 
and less popular, but there is nothing 
more exhilarating and refreshing, pro- 
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vided you interest yourself in the scen- 
ery, trees, flowers, the very rocks you 
pass. 

Take the lowly dandelion. Examine 
its habits and you will see how it has 
sized up its surroundings and triumph- 
ed over its enemies, overcoming difh- 
culties which would have broken the 
courage of many a more stalwart in- 
habitant. Have you ever noticed that it 
never opens its golden crown on rainy 
days? That is to conserve the pollen. 
When the sun is out, however, it dis- 
plays its array of petals as inviting 
landing places for zooming insects to 
secure the favor of pollination. As the 
blooms wither, the sphere of down is 
elevated and each individual seed is 
provided with a parachute for easy 
transportation and safe deposit on the 
earth. Each seed is spear-shaped and 
as the wind rocks the fuzzy head to 
and fro, it actually digs itself into the 
ground. Are you then surprised at the 
abundance of the dandelions on your 
lawn? But the battle does not cease 
here. The first sprouts grow straight 
up, pushing their way through the 
tangled mass of vegetation into the 
life-giving light; but once assured of 
its place in the sun, the long spring- 
like fibers in the leaves curve down- 
ward and straighten out horizontally, 
smothering all competitors. 
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Similarly you should study the life 
habits of other plants, of insects, of 
birds. Who could say existenc* remains 
drab and uninteresting after such ex- 
periences? Glance at the starry heavens 
and capture the elusive music of the 
spheres, chanting the omnipotence of 
the Creator. All this presupposes a 
love for study, and if you have such 
absorbing interests, study will cease to 
be work. Nothing is work, unless you 
would rather do something else. You 
may. object that your regular daily pro- 
gram precludes any idea of such enjoy- 
ment, but Gamaliel Bradford, who fol- 
lows a rule comparable to that of the 
monks of old, would answer: “If it is 
thought that such a program suits a 
machine and not a human being, I can 
only say that on this skeleton, I hang 
the wildest fury of excited, convulsive 
thought and imagination that can be 
conceived.” 

The sovereign cure for worry, how- 
ever, is religion. The turbulent billows 
of the fretful surface leave the deep 
parts of the ocean undisturbed, and to 
him who has a hold on vaster and more 
permanent realities, the hourly vicissi- 
tudes of his earthly destiny seem rela- 
tively insignificant. The really religious 
person is accordingly unshakable and 
full of equanimity, and calmly ready 
for any duty that the day may bring. 


Long Face 


The optimist proclaims that we live in the best of all possible worlds, and 


the pessimist fears this is true. 


Branch Cabell quoted in the Ladies’ Home Journal (April ’42): 
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He only saved Spain 


Among the multitudinous figures 
above the high altar of the cathedral 
of Toledo in Spain, there is one that 
I have often caught myself looking at 
with as great interest as if it were a 
work of art. It represents, roughly 
painted, carved in a warm yellow stone 
that seems to have congealed sunshine 
in it, the figure of a medieval Spanish 
shepherd. His loose frock is secured by 
a belt, and falls to his knees, leaving 
the rest of his legs bare. On his feet are 
sandals, His head is bare, and shows a 
thick growth of curly black hair, clus- 
tering round his blunt, open face, in 
which are set two honest brown eyes, 
which look out upon the world so di- 
rectly that you feel at once their owner 
is an Old Christian, on all four sides, 
as the saying is, and without a drop of 
either Jewish or Moorish blood. 

A long and rough staff is in his 
hand, and round his waist is hung a 
gourd, just such a gourd as you can 
see growing today in the cigarrales out- 
side the town. On every side of him 
stand in serried ranks the effigies of 
kings, of knights, of saints, of virgins, 
bishops, confessors, and on his left 
hand a statue of a converted Moorish 
alfaqui who by the grace of God be- 
came a Christian. 

All the stone worthies look nobly 
out upon the world, with the exception 
of the poor alfaqui, who has a hang- 






The Shepherd in Stone 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Condensed from a book* 


dog air such as might mark a renegade. 

They seem to feel that they will 
never die, while those they look at are 
all transitory. 

The shepherd has no look either of 
faith or of nobility, but leans upon his 
staff just as he must have leaned upon 
it in his life, when he stood, on the 
sunburned plain, a mere dusky spot, 
watching his black and yellow sheep, 
among gray plants of fennel and yel- 
low flowering thistles, which in the 
clear Castilian air stand up so sharp 
against the sky that they appear as tall 
as trees. 

Nothing in his appearance, as he 
stands so modestly, waiting apparently 
for the sun to strike upon some ridge 
or other of the hills, to know the time, 
to turn his flock towards home, sug- 
gests that he was other than a shep- 
herd such as a hundred others of his 
kind. Why he should be enshrined 
among so many noble lords and ladies 
above the altar, opposite the silver 
gates that shut the choir, in the same 
fane in which Don Alvaro de Luna 
sits headless in his vault; why he 
should stand bejeweled when the sun 
streams through the glorious stained 
glass, as if he were a knight, king, 
bishop, or saint; why he should have 
been counted worthy to appear in the 
long line of figures that ring about St. 


James himself, trampling a never-dy- 


*Faith, 1913. Duckworth & Co., London. 246 pp. 
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ing Moor to death under his horse’s 
hoofs, the sacristan will tell those who 
expend a franc. Look at him well and 
mark his sturdy legs, his hands like 
roots of whin bushes, his air of simple 
faith made manifest in all his carriage, 
and then turn to the encircling throng 
ef knights and nobles, his bold com- 
peers in stone, and see if in their eyes 
there is not to be found a look of grati- 
tude and admiration for the squat fig- 
ure who makes so strange a blot among 
their ranks. Why do they look at him, 
as you might look upon a man who 
had done you some great service, al- 
most unconsciously, a service greater 
than it is possible to pay? 

Hard by, beneath the altar of El 
Transito, are laid the bones of Juan 
Padilla and his heroic wife, those of 
Juan Bravo, and the rest of the illus- 
trious band who died at Villalar. 
Kings, constables, an emperor, bishops, 
archbishops, emirs, sultans, and high 
priests have helped to form the pene- 
trating dust that makes the eyes smart 
in Toledo when the north wind blows. 
Scholars and queens and clerks, learn- 
ed both in Arabic and Latin, and war- 
riors skilled in both saddles, the high- 
peaked tree of Fes and the flat bur of 
Europe, as is set forth upon their 
tombs, lie thick on every side. 

All round the church in which the 
shepherd reposes so patiently, un- 
marked by those whose admiration 
can be stirred up only by high-sound- 
ing names, the wondrous city stretches 
out a very palimpsest of Gothic super- 
imposed on Moorish architecture; and 
that again reared on foundations dug 
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by the Romans, set with innumerable 
gems, El Cristo de la Luz, the Alcazar, 
Santa Maria la Blanca, once a syna- 
gogue, a mosque, and now a church, 
the jeweled cloister of San Juan, the 
square known as the Zocodover, the 
Puerta del Cambron, and all the myr- 
iad and tortuous lanes in which the 
marigolds grow from the walls, and 
where the red valerian attracts the cats 
—all go to form a casket in which each 
house has something noble in it, even 
in decay. A noble city, set on a noble 
river and surrounded by a landscape 
resembling nothing more than that 
seen in the moon through a telescope; 
and in it, in its chiefest gem, the in- 
comparable church, in which the 
French once bivouacked, stabling their 
horses in the choir, unconscious that 
the heavy gates that shut it, then paint- 
ed black, were solid plate, the simple 
figure stands. 

He stands there unaware that the 
whole city, Spain and even Christen- 
dom itself perhaps, owes its existence 
to his fortunate appearance, and that 
without his knowledge of the passes 
in the hills, for at the time the Moorish 
host lay in Las Navas de Tolosa, and 
all the width of Sierra Morena inter- 
vened between them and Alfonso (he 
who rode his horse into the waves at 
Algeciras, brandishing his big sword 
against the infidel across the straits), 
we all should now be rising in the 
night to testify to the existence of the 
one God and of His prophet, the im- 
mortal camel driver. 

In those days, while the shepherd, 


whose efiigy now is sculptured in the 
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church, kept sheep upon the slopes of 
the dark mountains that cut Castile off 
from the south, a wave of faith had 
stirred the souls of the veiled camel 
riders, deep in the deserts far below 
Marrakesh, impelling them to move, 
just as the instinct stirs a swallow to 
take wing. Lost in the sand, owning 
no property but their swift camels, 
which drink only on the third morn- 
ing after they have drunk, and a few 
horses foaled as they say by mares im- 
pregnated by the south wind, they 
cherished their belief in the one God, 
their God, made in their image, aus- 
tere, patient of hardships, self-centered, 
individual, and impatient of restraint. 
They felt, there, in their thirsty land, 
in which not even an occasional great 
rock affords a shade; there where the 
lizard’s head is almost photographed 
upon the sand; where water is the 
chiefest gift that Allah gives, and that 
so sparingly he seems to know it is 
above all price and therefore often im- 
pregnates it with salt so that its drink- 
ers shall not turn necessity to pleasure, 
that the time had arrived to testify. 
They knew that far away in Spain 
their brethren had become degenerate, 
reading and writing, studying the 
Greek philosophers, eating and drink- 
ing, not to sustain life, but to gratify 
the senses, and that the land they lived 
in was a paradise, all ready to their 
hand. There, poets told them, the jas- 
mine ever flowered, the roses bloomed, 
and the sound of water always fell 
upon the ear, trickling in rills or plash- 
ing on the stones. Almost involuntari- 
ly, they found themselves upon the 
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march, They poured across the Atlas, 
crossing its snowy passes (they who 
had never felt the cold, dressed in their 
unsubstantial desert blue), through 
the rich valleys of the Sus and to the 
north of the Oasis of the Palms, past 
Tafilet the sacred city, till they ap- 
peared like locusts on the wing, before 
Marrakesh, assaulted, conquered it, 
dethroned the king and placed one of 
themselves upon the throne, making 
him God’s vicegerent upon earth, by 
one right: the sword. 

Saints, brown and ragged, some- 
times illuminated folk, often mere 
madmen, preached to them as they lay 
camped in the palm woods that circle 
round Marrakesh, setting it in a ring 
of green enamel, and they, in their 
dark goatskin tents pursued the desert 
life, watching their camels, sitting for 
hours looking away at nothing, silent, 
and all veiled to the eyes. Their new- 
ly appointed sultan, Usuf-ibn-Tachfin, 
felt their fire in his veins, and passed 
his time between the mosque, the jave- 
lin play on horseback, and in confer- 
ring with his magicians on the right 
time to start, and whether stars seemed 
favorable. From every side, as months 
slipped past, tribes and more tribes 
came to his standard, camping upon 
the stony plain, among the palm 
woods, and filling all the country 
round about with men all clamoring 
to be led against the foe. 

All the wild Berbers of the Atlas 
came, on foot or riding shaggy ponies 
and rough mountain mules, In their 
shrill Shillah tongue they sang wild 
songs that sounded like the chattering 
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of the cranes. They all stalked about 
dressed in their orange-colored cloaks, 
with the strange eye embroidered on 
the back, that makes a bank of them 
appear like Argus, all composed of 
eyes. 

Ait Atta came, with the riders of the 
plains, skilled in the javelin, living 
like pirates by plundering caravans, 
just as the pirates of the sea plunder 
the ships both of the faithful and of 
the Christian dogs. 

From far Shingeit, close to the con- 
fines of the Slaves of Idols, came bands 
of holy men, each with his Koran in 
one hand and in the other a long spear. 
The hunters of El Jouf, who ride the 
wind-drinkers that gallop down the 
ostrich and the gazelle, their ragged- 
looking mares descended from the 
mares the Prophet rode, to one of 
which Usuf-ibn-Tachfin owed his es- 
cape and life after the battle of Las 
Navas de Tolosa, marched in to join 
the last and greatest of the Arab raids. 
Tyaregs and men from Timbuktu, but 
a little while ago converted to the faith, 
arrived and camped beside the rest. 
Rehamna and Howara sent contin- 
gents, and from Glimim came men 
commanded by the Biruks, who claim 
descent from Hannibal and the great 
Barca clan. Then by degrees and with- 
out order, just as a flight of locusts 
starts upon the wing, the horde began 
to move. It struggled through Chawia, 
at every step receiving reinforcements, 
from Tafilet, from Fez, from Tlemcen, 
and taking with it all the tribes 
through which it passed upon its way. 
At Tangier and Hisnr-el-Mujaz, the 
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Castle of the Crossing, was the tryst 
set, and there the ships were sent to 
ferry them across. 

In Christendom news had been 
brought to King Alfonso at Toledo, 
where he held his court, of the great 
gathering across the straits. Horsemen 
came spurring in, telling the Andalos 
was all aflame, bringing reports that 
the army of the infidel numbered a 
million men. Fear fell upon the king, 
and he sent messages across the Pyre- 
nees to France, Navarre, to Germany, 
to Rome, even to farthest England, to 
come and strike for Christ, for Chris- 
tendom was in sore danger from the 
number of the foe. Still as they mus- 
tered from the various kingdoms and 
principalities, their forces straggling 
through the Pyrenees, passing through 
miles of beech forests at Roncesvalles, 
and over the Somport, following the 
course of the tumultuous Aragon, 
skirting the little town of Jaca, which 
rises from the plain just as Gibraltar 
rises from the sea, and coming out at 
length upon the brown Castilian plain, 
the infidels at Hisnr-el-Mujaz were 
crossing busily in galleys, feluccas, fish- 
ing boats, and great barcazas, the strait 
they called the Gate of the Road, as 
by it they were wont to enter Christen- 
dom. At last on both sides they were 
ready, and from Toledo the Christian 
army, swollen by contingents from 
every European power, advanced to 
meet the Moors, marching from Cor- 
doba, up to the central plain. On the 
one side, the Christian host moved on 
under the banner of the cross, its war- 
riors, sheathed in mail, riding their 
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ponderous Flemish warhorses, with 
crossbowmen from Genoa, archers 
from England, and Swiss battalions 
bristling with pikes, its ranks in order, 
and with a host of priests and bishops 
just behind the king; the Spaniards, 
almost as swarthy as the Moors, riding 
their semi-Moorish horses, fearing no 
heat nor cold, sober of diet, fierce as 
Indians; and northern knights, who 
in the unfamiliar climate and vegeta- 
tion thought they already were in Afri- 
ca. Upon the other, like an angry sea, 
the infidel host straggled and stormed 
along, their horses neighing and fight- 
ing with each other, keeping no order 
in their ranks, and more destructive 
to the country that they passed than 
is a band of wolves among a flock of 
sheep, the sultan, dressed in white, 
riding in front under a crimson um- 
brella, with footmen trotting by his 
side, Each army must have seen the 
sullen mass of the great sierra that cuts 
the plain, barring the desert wind from 
Africa, tempering the piercing Chris- 
tian northern air, and serving as a 
barrier to vegetation, so that the plants 
from Africa and Europe in neither in- 
stance venture to the further side. 
Still they marched on, and, coming 
to the hills, both armies camped, for 
neither knew the passes and both were 
fearful of surprise. The commander of 
the faithful pitched his camp on the 
south side upon Las Navas de Tolosa, 
stretching a strong iron chain around 
his tents, and on the north the pavilion 
of the Christian king, conspicuous by 
the blood-and-orange standard flutter- 
ing at the door upon a lance, stood 
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high above the rest. Long did they lie 
upon their arms, and each of them 
sent out their scouts to find a passage 
through the hills, and each without 
success. At last, as King Alfonso sat 
in his tent cursing and praying, and 
with his army almost ready to separate, 
a shepherd came to him and, being 
brought into the tent, offered to show 
the king a path by which merino sheep 
descend to the rich plains, when on 
the northern side winter has burned 
the grass, 

Chroniclers on both sides have told 
the battle, those of the Spaniards relat- 
ing how the Christians smote the 
Moors, killing 200,000 of them, and 
how Don Sancho of Navarre, the 
strongest man in all the army, burst 
through the chains that ringed the sul- 
tan’s tent. They tell, with many pious 
saws, how great the slaughter was, and 
of the mighty spoil, and they aver the 
blessed San Isidro, taking upon him 
(in his humility) the style and gar- 
ments of a shepherd, appeared and led 
them on. 

All this they say and much more of 
the same kind, all in the vein of men 
who know the Lord has chosen them 
to be His instruments. The Moors say 
less, and merely state Allah did not see 
fit to smile upon their arms, and that 
He delivered them into the hands of 
the accursed King Alfonso; may God 
destroy him and consume his race in 
fire! Then they give praise to the One 
God, and say, in passing, that Usuf- 
ibn-Tachfin, seeing his warriors flee 
and himself feft alone, was sitting 
silently before his tent when there ap- 
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peared an Arab from El Jouf, an aged 
man with a white beard, and leading 
with a rope of camel’s hair a bright 
bay Arab mare. 

Laying his hand upon the emir’s 
shoulder, he said, “Mount and ride; 
the mare is desert-bred, nurtured on 
camel’s milk, and of the color that the 
Prophet — may God have pardoned 
him — commends. When grays and 
chestnuts falter in the race and roans 
and blacks sink down and wallow in 
the sand, she will still pull upon her 
bridle. Mount and ride.” The emir 
mounted and escaped, and King Al- 
fonso marched back to Toledo carry- 
ing the spoil and a long line of captives 


in his train, Bishops and archbishops 
celebrated solemn thanksgivings in the 
cathedral, thanking especially the bless- 
ed San Isidro for his protection of the 
host, and praising his humility for hav- 
ing left the celestial choirs and taken 
on him once again a humble shep- 
herd’s weeds. All Christendom heaved 
a sigh of satisfaction at its escape, and 
some one, perhaps a simple man to 
whose unlearned eyes the vision of the 
blessed San Isidro was not vouchsafed, 
employed a stonecutter to carve the 
figure of the man who, after God, had 
been the instrument of saving all the 
Christian world, and set it up on high 
in the cathedral of Toledo. 


Artist on Economics 


I had no blind piety but health and strength and a quite rational 


knowledge that the kind of work I could do would always be wanted 
—provided I did it as much as possible myself and didn’t entangle 
myself in any damn-fool capitalistic scheme for making chickens lay 
more eggs than they had inside them. For that’s what all capitalism 
really is. In the hope of increasing your product beyond human limits, 
you borrow money (from some robber) and employ some wage slaves. 
Then you have not only to pay their wages, and your own salary for 
looking after them (and naturally they won’t want to do more work 
than they can help), but also interest on the money you’ve borrowed 
(or a share of your takings). You can only go on doing this as long 
as the people who buy whatever it is you turn out or produce (you 





can’t call it “making”) do not see that your eggs, for example, are 
becoming more and more sterile and diseased and, in fact, are not 
really there at all, but only a more or less fraudulent imitation. 

From Eric Gill: Autobiography (Devin-Adair, 1941). 


















Ages of Faith 


By KENELM H. DIGBY 


Condensed from a book* 


Modern writers, in their con- 
tempt for the Middle Ages, have 
shown that they never rightly under- 
stood society as formed by the Cath- 
olic religion. The greatest enemies of 
this religion of truth must admit a 
fact which is as clear as the light of 
the sun: that it has developed intelli- 
gence in all ranks of the social scale, 
and to a degree of which no society 
of pagan antiquity did. Hence it fol- 
lowed that the people of Christian 
nations could become free and enter 
into civil society, because every Cath- 
olic Christian, however ignorant and 
rude, has in himself, by his faith and 
by the perpetuity of instruction, a 
rule of manners and a principle of 
order sufficient to maintain him in 
this society without disturbing it. The 
pagans, who had no such moral law, 
or who at least had very incomplete 
notions of it, were obliged to main- 
tain a state of slavery in order to pre- 
serve society. 

The moral history of the ages of 
faith proves the truth of this observa- 
tion. In referring to it, reader, you 
are journeying to a Catholic land, 
that is, we may add, in the language 
of Pliny, and with far greater justice 
than when he used it, “to men who 
have obeyed nature’s law in virtue, 


goodness, friendship, loyalty and re- 
ligion.” You are going to behold a 
state that is earthly, and therefore im- 
perfect, composed of men, and there- 
fore liable to a thousand disorders and 
afflictions; but it is a state constituted 
with an especial view to all the spir- 
itual necessities and to all the noble 
capacities of the redeemed race that 
is destined to rise to a life immortal: 
it is a state in conformity with the 
principles of nature, in which the 
imagination, the purity and the hap- 
piness of the youngest member are 
deemed of greater importance than 
the thoughts and interest of the high- 
est in the walks of commerce and 
ambition, and one in which gloom 
and proud severity, and merciless in- 
dustry, are never suffered to enter un- 
der the mask of virtue. The apostles 
of nations, and the saintly kings who 
placed their crowns at the foot of the 
altar, founded these old Catholic mon- 
archies, and, as Pindar says of Hieron 
establishing the new city of Aetna up- 
on the genuine Doric principles, they 
founded them “with heaven-built free- 
dom.” 

“Your deep solicitude for the public 
good,” says St. Hilary of Poitiers to 
a government that was disposed to 
abuse its power, “your imperial vigils, 


*Mores Catholici; or, Ages of Faith. 1888. P. O’Shea. New York City. 845 pp. 
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in a word, the whole labor of your 
sovereignty should have for its object 
to secure for all those over whom it 
extends the sweetest of all treasures, 
liberty. There is no mode of appeas- 
ing troubles, and of reuniting what is 
divided, unless everyone, emancipated 
from all the fetters of servitude, be 
able to live according to his choice.” 
“Dishonorable and cruel is he who 
does not favor liberty,” was the old 
Catholic maxim of English law. “Noth- 
ing is more glorious than liberty, ex- 
cept virtue,” says John of Salisbury, 
adding, “if liberty be properly derived 
from virtue. For to all wise persons 
it is clear that true liberty can proceed 
from nothing else; so that a man is 
virtuous so far as he is free, and free 
so far as he is virtuous. Vices alone 
bring men into slavery to persons and 
to things. What, therefore, is more 
amiable than liberty? What more fa- 
vorable to one who has any reverence 
for virtue? We read that all good 
princes have promoted it, and that 
none has ever trampled upon liberty 
but the manifest enemies of virtue.” 

That the new religious systems, 
which dissolved the ancient union of 
society, have been favorable to politi- 
cal liberty in nations under their in- 
fluence is every man’s thought. No 
doubt, as Prince Henry says to Poins, 
he is “a blessed fellow who thinks as 
every man thinks”; and, we may add, 
never a man’s thought kept the road- 
way better than that of Blackstone, 


who in eulogizing Edward VI, and in 
reviling Mary, records the most op- 
pressive and tyrannical laws enacted 
by the former, and the most just and 
mild laws enacted by the latter. Their 
principle has, on the contrary, been 
favorable to anarchy and despotism, 
though it may have met with contrary 
causes to neutralize its effects; for, as 
the learned Father Ventura observes, 
“There are some people of Europe 
who although they have ceased for 
three centuries to believe, and to think 
catholically, yet in many respects have 
continued hitherto to live catholically; 
and there are others who after mon- 
archy has been destroyed, yet continue 
to be governed monarchally; so that 
if they retain anything true in matter 
of religion, or right in politics, it is 
not to be ascribed to their inventions 
or rebellions, whose institutions are of 
no weight, but to the ancient tradi- 
tions of the Catholic religion, and of 
monarchy, which have not as yet been 
totally effaced; but when these tradi- 
tions and manners shall have van- 
ished, then it will be manifest how 
pernicious was their departure from 
the true religion and from their just 
institutions.” 

With regard to the religious ele- 
ment that entered into the constitu- 
tion of a Catholic state, we may ob- 
serve that Leibnitz recognized its ne- 
cessity, and admired the exterior 
society of God and man, which he 
calls “the state the most perfect under 
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the most perfect of monarchs”; under 
which it is impossible for men to live 
as Isocrates described the Persians, 
“all their lives either insulting over 
others, or else servilely enslaved to 
others, which must of all things cor- 
rupt the nature of men.” This really 
secured that spiritual excellence of 
government which Tacitus ascribed 
in a material sense to Nerva, saying, 
“Then the state had what are now in- 
compatible: authority and liberty.” 
It was this element which inspired 
the desire and enhanced the real 
value of political freedom; witness 
what Don Savedra testifies of the 
Belgians in his time, that “they love 
religion and liberty, neither deceiving 
others nor allowing themselves to 
be deceived.” The liberty, however, 
which was loved in these ages was not 
an abstraction, but a real personal 
immunity from the indignity of servi- 
tude. This is expressed even on the 
tomb of the Norman hero, Jourdan, 
son of Roger, on which was inscribed, 
“Ouantus fuit auctor domesticae lib- 
ertatis ipse devicta a Barbaris Sicilia 
demonstrat.” That under the infu- 
ence of Christianity even the remains 
of pagan servitude were unattended 
with individual misery may be infer- 
red from the fact that when Louis X 
published his ordinance very few of 
the serfs desired to redeem them- 
selves, so that the king by letters 
declared some time later that “many 
have not known the greatness of the 


benefit which was offered to them.” 

It must be remembered that until 
the 5th century there were in Gaul 
two distinct societies, the civil and 
religious, which differed not only in 
their object but also because they were 
governed by different principles. The 
civil society seemed to be Christian 
like the religious, but it was in fact 
pagan; it derived its institutions, its 
laws, and its manners from paganism. 

The Christian civil society, as 
Guizot remarks, was not developed 
till later, after the invasion of the bar- 
barians; and we must carefully distin- 
guish its action and institutions from 
the influence of the ancient legisla- 
tion; for the founders of Christian 
states had not the advantage which 
Plato ascribes to his ideal legislators. 
When a necessity fell upon the Chris- 
tian clergy to apply the things which 
they contemplated in the regions of 
universal truth and order to the man- 
ners of men in public as well as in 
private, and not merely to form them- 
selves, they were not, indeed, found 
bad artists to form temperance and 
justice, and all that belongs to the 
virtue of a people; for in employing 
their pencil, and in tracing that pic- 
ture from a divine model, they con- 
stituted states which were highly 
favorable to the sanctification and 
eternal beatitude of men; but they 
were not permitted in the first in- 
stance, as Socrates required, to take 
as a piece of plain canvas the city and 
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the manners of men, and make it 
clean, which he acknowledges would 
be no easy matter. They enjoyed no 
such distinction over all legislators, 
that they never were required to 
touch either an individual or a state, 
or to make laws before they either 
received or made it pure and clean. 
They found the world polluted 
with all the vices of the old pagan 
civilization, and the new elements 
entrusted to them were wild and bar- 
barous; yet they succeeded at last in 
overpowering the almost inveterate 
and loathsome forms over which they 
had to work: their labor cannot be 
better described than in the very 
words of Plato: “While painting the 
form of the state, they continually 
turned their eyes from one to the 
other, that is, from what is essentially 
just and beautiful and wise, and all 
such things, to what actually takes 
place among men, blending and fash- 
ioning from these models the ideal of 
humanity. Parts they effaced and 
parts they refreshed and repainted, 
until they rendered the manners of 
men as far as is possible worthy of 
being the object of divine love.” This 
was their noble painting of a govern- 
ment, not “the unhistoric rational 
state on the revolutionary destructive 
principle, which Frederich Schlegel 
well denounces as clearly irreconcil- 
able with Christianity and in opposi- 
tion to it,” but the Christian Catholic 
and holy state, according to whose 
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law man was contained in the fam- 
ily, the family in the nation, the na- 
tion in the religion, the religion in 
the universe, the universe in the im- 
mensity of God: the holy, just, and 
happy state, which really enjoyed 
what the ancient sages and poets 
ascribe without reason to some of 
their people; for, in that of truth 
reigned, as Pindar says, Eunomia, or 
good legislation, and her sisters, Jus- 
tice and Peace of congenial manners, 
the foundation of happy governments 
and the dispensers of wealth to men. 

Here was really found that unity, 
the importance of which Plato had so 
profound a sense that to secure it he 
had recourse in his speculations to 
those wild and extravagant conceits 
which are the disgrace of his noble 
work on the republic; to have unity 
he sacrifices everything, even the 
moral law of nature. His plan is 
ridiculous to the last degree, detest- 
able, monstrous; but so much the 
more does it prove the depth of his 
conviction, that unity in a state was 
essential to its happiness. Let it not 
be thought that I exaggerate in as- 
cribing to the Catholic states of the 
ages of faith the advantage which 
seemed so admirable and so unat- 
tainable to Plato. Guizot is struck 
with observing the moral unity 
which prevailed in France during a 
period of such multitudinous divi- 


’ sions of territory as took place under 


the feudal system. He endeavors to 
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MAKES THE IDEAL GIFT FOR 


THE SOLDIER THE SAILOR 





THE MARINE 
































Two thousand years ago a star led the Wise Men, bearing 
gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh, to their King in a stable 
at Bethlehem. Ever since then, it has been the custom of Chris- 
tians to bring gifts to their loved ones on the birthday of the King. 
It is not too early for you to think of the gift you will send to men 
in the armed forces. | 

Be he soldier, sailor or marine, he will bless you if you re- 
member him with a gift subscription to the Catuoxic Dicesr. 
He will enjoy it and profit from it, no matter whether he is sta- 
tioned in a near-by post, in a camp in Africa, an Alaskan island, 
an Irish barracks, or (possibly, when you read this) in the front 
lines of a second European front. 

You know from your own experience how popular the Dicgst 
is among your friends. We know from letters received how popu- 
lar it is among the servicemen—copies passed around and read 
until the type is no longer legible. Even into the fox holes of 
Bataan it followed them, until Uncle Sam sent the copies back 
marked, “Service suspended.” 

“Keep ’em flying” is one of the slogans of the current war. 
“Keep them Christian,” we add. We know of no better way to 


do this than to help them over long and weary watches with read- “ 


ing matter which not only entertains—even the comics do that— 
but strengthens their morale by reminding them in an entertain- 
ing manner of the rock-bottom foundation of their Faith on 
which they can stand in the hour of peril. 

The Post Office Department announces that gifts for him, 
if he is abroad, must be in the mails by October 31. 

Remember, not just one gift at Christmas, but a dozen 
friendly and religious reminders to last the whole year through. 
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SPECIAL RATES 
FOR SERVICEMEN 


$2.00 
PER SUBSCRIPTION 





Subscriptions may be sent as gifts or ordered direct by servicemen 
themselves. Regular rate for civilians is $3.00 per year. 


The Catholic Digest, 41 E. 8th St. St. Paul, Minn. 


ENTER THE FOLLOWING GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(Read first the article, Write Him a Letter, on page 11 of this issue.) 
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What Readers Say 


The fact that I am overseas probably ac- 
counts for the fact that I have just re- 
ceived the July issue but I must say that 
this fact also makes the magazine twice as 
enjoyable and inspiring. 


Corporal E. E. W. 


As a humble layman of the Methodist 
Church, may I express the usefulness and 
pleasure I got from the CaTHo ic DicEst. 
It seems permeated throughout with Chris- 
tian love, duty, truth and appreciation of 
citizenship in God. It is chock-full of 
interest in every article. 


I received your package of CaTHOLIC 
Dicests, forwarded here to me in North 
Ireland and wish to thank you for them. 
We have been here four months now and 
certainly appreciate any attempt to help us. 
Obtaining good reading matter for the boys 
has been 2 problem as the paper shortage 
here has curtailed British publication and 
then, too, the British material does not 
satisfy the men. There is no better place 
to which your magazines could have been 
sent and I assure you that they are being 
read avidly by Catholics and Protestants 
alike. 
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account for it in this way: “It is be- 
cause in the life of a people, the ex- 
terior and visible unity, the unity of 
name and of government, however 
important, is not the first; the most 
real is that which truly constitutes a 
nation. There is a unity more pro- 
found, more powerful; that which re- 
sults, not from an identity of gov- 
ernment and destiny, but from the 
similitude of social elements, from 
the similitude of institutions, manners, 
ideas, sentiments and languages; the 
unity which resides in the men them- 
selves who are reunited in society, and 
not in the form of their approxima- 
tion; in short, moral unity, far supe- 
rior to political unity, and which 
alone can form its solid foundation.” 
Perhaps the fact admitted might be 
accounted for in fewer words, but its 
decided recognition by such a writer 
is suficiently remarkable. 

In a Catholic state one might have 
looked upon every person in every 
rank as one of a great but closely 
united family, possessing the same 
affections, entrusted with the same 
secrets, and acting from the same 
motives for the same end: this poor 
laborer, this young apprentice, this 
student, this soldier, this artisan, this 
king, had all the same sources of in- 
struction and consolation as yourself. 
In the tribunal of penance, they had 
all been taught the same lessons and 
traditions, and had all been directed 
to the same end. In every other state, 


whether heathen or modern, each 
man has his own motives, his own 
rule of right and wrong, his own end 
in view; perhaps he thinks virtues 
what you regard as sins, and sins 
against his type of perfection what 
you regard as the highest virtue; in 
the Catholic states there was only one 
standard even amidst desertions, only 
one morality understood even by 
those who departed from it, as there 
was but one faith. What an increase 
of public and social happiness re- 
sulted from such unity! It is true, 
meek obedience was a prominent fea- 
ture in this painting, but that this was 
not opposed to real freedom, or a 
source of servitude, has, perhaps, al- 
ready been sufficiently shown. 

Miiller says: “With the Dorians, 
that comparatively free and noble 
people of antiquity, so great was 
the desire of unity in the state that 
was attached to 
the assertion of 
” In fact, the 
immunity 


greater importance 

obedience than to 

individual freedom. 
Spartans 
from labor as constituting entire lib- 
erty. True, in Christian states there 
was degree and subordination of 
ranks, necessarily attended with an 
unequal distribution of goods: 

But government, though high, and 

low, and lower, 
Put into parts, did keep in one con- 


considered an 


cert, 
Congruing in a full and natural close 
Like music . 
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“Old men participate by the very 
law of nature in paternity,” says 
Bonald, “and young men owe them 
deference: persons weak in mind or 
body participate in the claims of 
childhood, and require protection. 
Society is all paternity and depend- 
ence, rather than fraternity and 
equity.” The Gallic rioters of Paris 
talk of the fraternal action of nations 
just as the great depopulators of the 
earth always affect to attach great im- 
portance to population. The Church 
reminded men of a real fraternity, 
“This is true brotherhood which is 
never broken by strife, which follows 
the Lord in giving up life.” 

We have seen that in the theory 
and practice of ecclesiastical rule, 
from which the civil was in a great 
measure modeled, the advice and in- 
terests of the community governed 
were always to be consulted. Accord- 
ingly we find in an article of a capit- 
ulary of Charlemagne that the em- 
peror, not content with ordering his 
officers to read “in mallo publico” to 
the citizens of each territory the laws 
newly made, desires besides that their 
opinion should be asked, and that 
each person should testify either by 
his signature or by his seal his acqui- 
escence to the new ordinance. 

However unnecessary the modern 
politicians may deem such a refer- 
ence, we can only understand the 
reason and spirit of this ancient gov- 
ernment by looking back to the origin 


and elements of the Christian society. 
In the first place, then, the people 
had priority of claims to its advan- 
tages inasmuch as religion com- 
menced with them. The modern sys- 
tems, unlike Christianity, began with 
the great and noble. In the first as- 
sembly of Huguenots in the year 
1557, which was discovered in the 
street of St. James, Paris, and dis- 
persed by the populace, there were 
found many persons of the highest 
rank, and several ladies of the court, 
some of whom were in waiting upon 
the queen. From the first they had 
many gentlemen in their ranks who 
were ever ready to draw their swords 
and rush out upon the people as in 
the affair of the church of St. Mar- 
ceau, where their fury was excited by 
hearing the bells tolling for Vespers. 

In England and Germany, Protes- 
tantism introduced itself by the head 
of the state, by princes, and nobles, 
and magistrates, and men of letters, 
and descended slowly into the lower 
ranks, Christianity followed an oppo- 
site course; it commenced in the ple- 
beian classes, with the poor and igno- 
rant, ascended by degrees into the 
higher ranks, and reached at length 
the imperial throne. The remark of 
Chateaubriand is too just to be re- 
jected, that “the two impressions of 
these two origins have remained dis- 
tinct in the two communions.” The 
same difference continues in the prop- 
agation of the two religions. By the 
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preaching and miracles of St. Francis 
Xavier, the whole kingdom of Trav- 
ancore came to embrace the Catholic 
religion, with the exception of the 
king and the chief men of his court. 
In the missions of the Protestants, it 
is invariably the higher classes which 
furnish them with a favorable soil. So 
little alive are they to the natural 
inference from this startling fact, that 
in magnifying their national religions, 
they always speak of their happy ef- 
fects in giving some certain tone to 
high society or to literature, or in con- 
tributing to some worldly advantage, 
which virtually belongs alone to the 
ranks above the poor. There is in 
truth always a secret tendency in the 
higher classes to disdain the company 
of the shepherds at Bethlehem. The 
poor shepherds believed the angel, 
but the rich will not believe apostles, 
prophets, angels or the triune eternal 
God who sends them. 

To the observation of Chateau- 
briand, we may add that in the polit- 
ical doctrine of states and legisla- 
tions the two impressions of the two 
religions are still discernible. While 
the moderns have alternately rejected 
or exaggerated the doctrine of the 
popular power, the great writers of 
the Middle Ages maintain it within 
its just proportion, St. Thomas, for 
instance, said that “since law was 
given for the general good, it was not 
the reason of any individual that 
could make law, but that of the mul- 
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titude or of the prince who stood in 
place of it.” Cardinal Bellarmine 
placed no mediate power between the 
people and God, but he supposed the 
people to be between the king and 
God. Sudrez confirms this doctrine 
by the authority of St. Ambrose, St. 
Gregory the Great, and St. Augustine. 
St. Alphonsus Liguori speaks to the 
same effect: “It is certain,” he says, 
“that power is given to men of mak- 
ing laws, but this power as it respects 
civil laws belongs by nature to no 
one, but only to the community, and 
from this it is transferred to one or 
to more by whom the community is 
governed.” Fénelon also says: “The 
temporal power comes from the com- 
munity which is called the nation,” 
and Bossuet asserts: “No one denies 
that the power of kings is not in such 
a manner from God, but that it is also 
by the consent of the people.” The 
Abbé la Mennais shows that this doc- 
trine of St. Thomas and other theolo- 
gians is not to be confounded with 
that of Jurieu and Rousseau, which 
they defended under the name of 
sovereignty of the people, which sup- 
poses that the people have no other 
law but their own will, which creates 
justice, whereas Catholic theologians 
lay down as a principle that the peo- 
ple as well as an individual are 
subject to the divine law of justice, 
essentially independent of its will. 
Aware of all the abuses to which 
the exercise of that right is open, 
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which cannot, however, destroy that 
right, they have with St. Thomas en- 
deavored to guard against them, say- 
ing, “A tyrannical government is un- 
just, being ordained not for the 
common good, but for the private 
good of the ruler. Therefore, the dis- 
turbance of this rule is not sedition, 
unless when the overthrow of tyranny 
is so inordinately pursued that the 
multitude suffers more from the dis- 
turbance than from the existence of 
the government.” In fact, during the 
ages of faith, though the popular 
power was generally exercised in a 
legal which | sufficiently 
preserved society from the dangers of 
a reckless revolution, yet the greatest 
monarchs had occasion to feel the 
necessity of guarding against its ex- 
pression in a less orderly form; but 
true to the origin of its emancipation, 
it was seldom formidable excepting in 
defense of its religion. Hence it was 
that Don Savedra warned kings and 
their ministers never to meddle with 
religion because “this will kindle the 
fury of the people against them.” 
Charles V so feared the people that 
he decreed public prayers and proces- 
sions throughout all Spain to obtain 
the deliverance of the Pontiff, whom 
his own troops confined as a prisoner 


resistance, 


in Italy. 

With the heathen sentiments of a 
false and unattainable liberty, the 
moderns also adopted their expres- 
sions of contempt and hatred for the 


lower orders of the state; expressions 
which, in a Christian society, are both 
unjust and opposed to the original 
laws and institutions of government. 
In the ages of faith, the people were 
not the vulgar crowd spoken of by 
Cicero, in whom “is no counsel, no 
reason, no discrimination, no dili- 
gence; whose actions were seldom to 
be given praise.” They were not that 
Athenian people described by Demos- 
thenes as “the most treacherous of all 
things”; not that democracy whose 
gifts, as the moderns would infer, are 
always a Cyclopian grace, to destroy 
others first and their friends last. 

The divine Saviour taught men not 
to be so proudly ready to rail at the 
multitude, and had left them His 
example in those gracious words 
benign, “misereor super turbam.” 
Moreover, the constitution of a Chris- 
tian state recognized them as entitled 
to every protection, and secured the 
perpetuity of institutions founded by 
charity for their advantage. The 
Church claimed them as the objects 
of her especial love, and formed them 
by her discipline to become what they 
still continue in every Catholic coun- 
try, when not perverted by the policy 
and driven to exasperation by the in- 
justice of rulers, a most innocent, joy- 
ous, and engaging race, whose name 
might no longer be taken for that of 
a nation, but seems to be rather that 
of Christian intelligence. The Church 
prayed oftener for the people than for 
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the kings. She wished that their ap- 
proval might accompany her elections, 
and she indicated the necessity of her 
approval for kings in the ceremony of 
their coronation. The first grand ob- 
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jects which meet the eye in the capi- 
tal of her government derive their 
title from the people, as if to remind 
men of that ancient discipline which 
lasted in practice till the 13th century, 
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Kenelm Henry Digby 


Kenelm Digby, born in 1800, was the youngest son of the Very 
Rev. William Digby, dean of Clonfert, who belonged to the Irish 
branch of Lord Digby’s family, and was descended from the ancient 
Leicestershire family of the same name. He received his education 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of B.A. 
in 1819. While a student at the university he entered into an exami- 
nation of the antiquities of the Middle Ages, and subsequently made 
a searching inquiry into the Scholastic system of theology, the result 
being that at an early age he became a convert to Roman Catholicism. 
Most of his subsequent life was spent in literary leisure in the 
metropolis, and he died at his residence, Shaftsbury House, Ken- 
sington, March 22, 1880. 

The works of Digby deserve more than the patronizing praise 
usually bestowed upon them. At a time when English historical 
students often spent their labors on trivia, Digby, through love and 
admiration of the past, was led to the very heart of the Middle Ages. 
In his Broadstone of Honour, and more particularly in the Mores 
Catholici, Digby shows how the significance of this period is based 
upon religious causes: the sweetness and rightness of Christ’s doctrine 
as explained and lived in His Church. From these sources flows the 
oft forgotten social enlightenment of the times as well as the artistic 
refulgence still visible in Chartres and the little parish church at 
Iffley. In the Mores Catholici Digby supports his thesis with an 
amazing wealth of evidence and best reveals his scholarship and 
ability to write. 































God's Leathernecks 


By ROBERT W. GARDNER, M.M. 
Condensed from the Magnificat* 


Two years ago an elderly priest 
stood on the docks at San Francisco, 
watching the departure of one of the 
last groups of young priests sailing for 
their mission stations in South China. 
As the big trans-Pacific liner nosed out 
towards the Golden Gate bridge, he 
turned to his companion and said, 
“There go the ‘Leathernecks’ of the 
Church.” 

Four years of ceaseless warfare have 
battered at the surface of China and 
have wrought a distressing change in 
its usually peaceful and industrious 
people. Their primary concern now is 
to keep alive in spite of the sudden 
barrages of death that roar out of the 
skies. But they have ceased to become 
panic-stricken at the sound of the air- 
raid warning. They have heard it so 
many times that it has become part of 
their daily lives. Now, instead of cring- 
ing at the loud wail of the siren and 
scurrying for shelter, they listen to the 
signal calmly and then walk slowly to 
their dugouts to wait until the bomb- 
ing is over. Wartime rations, refugee 
camps, wounded soldiers and noncom- 
batants, rice lines and a general sense 
of helplessness have all become routine 
affairs. Men and women have become 
inured to the fury of battle and chil- 
dren have been born in the shattering 
roar of detonation. 

Almost from the beginning, the gov- 


Heroism is for everyday 


ernment has found itself unable to 
cope with the demands of its helpless 
people. Production is very nearly non- 
existent and China has had to depend, 
to a large extent, upon the gratuitous 
help of outside nations to save millions 
of its residents from death by starva- 
tion and exposure. 

In the beleaguered areas of the Ori- 
ent there are some 1,400 Catholic mis- 
sioners from America, most of whom 
were in the Orient before the outbreak 
of hostilities. All of them are, nominal- 
ly at least, under the protection of the 
government in whose territories they 
work, When warfare became apparent 
they were strongly advised to return 
home or take up residence in neutral 
zones. Ample opportunity was given 
each missioner to reach a place of safe- 
ty, but it is a commendable fact that 
not one left his post. Thus, as America 
takes an active part in the world-wide 
war and the demand for soldiers and 
chaplains becomes increasingly greater, 
the missioner in the Orient takes his 
place as a veteran because he has long 
been accustomed to the feel of a steel 
helmet and is no longer startled at the 
sound of a bomb. 

One of those in the center of the war 
activities is Father Joseph Sweeney, 4 
native of New Britain, Conn., who 
went to the Orient in 1921 and has 
been living there ever since. Under his 
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care are some 300 lepers. They reside 
in the Gate of Heaven leprosarium, on 
a little island, Ngai Moon, in the 
mouth of the West river. Almost every 
day for four years the planes have 
roared over the lepers’ flimsy huts, fly- 
ing northward to empty their cargoes 
of bombs. Their mission ended, the 
planes fly back again with such regu- 
larity that the lepers scarcely give them 
a passing glance. 

If Father Sweeney could run his 
little island in complete isolation his 
worries would be negligible. A short 
time ago he sailed to Hong Kong, the 
nearest city, to replenish his stock of 
medicines. Not only was his trip un- 
successful but it very nearly cost him 
his life. When he finally returned to 
the safety of his island he sent an ac- 
count of his experience to Bishop 
Walsh of Maryknoll in New York: 

“Getting back from Hong Kong,” 
he wrote, “was a job. When I finally 
found a boat I took a big stock of 
badly needed medicine with me but 
lost all when the Chinese blockade 
runner on which I was a passenger was 
captured. It was attacked by two gun- 
boats and when the Chinese boat was 
run down after half an hour’s steady 
machine-gunning and cannon fire, I 
thought the show was over and took 
to the sea. I swam six hours before I 
reached a desolate island. On the third 
day I was rescued by some Chinese 
who hid me until we could get a sam- 
pan that ran me home to the leper 
asylum. It seems a miracle to be alive. 
Rice is 15 to 20 times normal cost. But 
in view of the adverse conditions un- 
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der which we live the good Lord has 


provided for us well.” 

Father Robert Cairns of Worcester, 
Mass., had been in China since 1920. 
Until recently he directed the opera- 
tions of the huge refugee camps in 
the thickly populated sections of Can- 
ton. It seems a strange travesty on jus- 
tice that the man who directed the wel- 
fare of so many refugees should now 
be deprived of his own freedom, At 
the first of the year, word was received 
that Father Cairns was interned as a 
prisoner of war. 

From the opening of hostilities, Fa- 
ther Cairns had expended most of his 
efforts securing food and medical sup- 
plies for refugees when China herself 
had nothing to spare. He recruited 
workers for the camps from both Prot- 
estant and Catholic missioners. At one 
time he went to neighboring Hong 
Kong and arranged to buy a whole 
ship’s cargo of food which he sent up 
the river to the Canton “warphan- 
ages.” With the cargo went 12 new 
refugee workers: six Catholic and six 
Protestant missioners who worked side 
by side until recent war developments 
placed them in the enemy-alien classi- 
fication. 

The physical care of the refugees 
was a tremendous task and although 
there was hardly ever sufficient food, 
there was, because of the missioners, 
no actual starvation. But over and 
above the physical care of the men and 
women there was a still greater need. 
It was the necessity of keeping some 
semblance of morale among a people 
who had lost their homes, sons, hus- 
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bands and who, without some strong 
guiding hand, would lose all hope. 
One wonders what the fate of the refu- 
gees will be now. 

While Msgr. John Romaniello of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., watched from a 
near-by cave, he saw enemy planes 
swoop down on his mission in Kweilin, 
South China, and loose a stick of 
bombs which completely demolished 
his entire mission compound. This was 
a serious blow to the community be- 
cause, like Father Cairns, Monsignor 
Romaniello was caring for thousands 
of refugees. His mission was the medi- 
cal center for the overflow from over- 
crowded government hospitals. 

Although none of the inhabitants 
was killed, the damage to the mission 
compound was so great that it could 
not be occupied without extensive re- 
pair work, Rather than allow an inter- 
ruption to his work, Monsignor Ro- 
maniello hired a sampan which he 
secured close to the shore and carried 
on his activities from there. While his 
Christian-doctrine classes gathered at 
the shore, and the floating medical dis- 
pensary received as many patients as it 
could accommodate, the work of recon- 
struction on the mission was begun, 

Late in 1941, some 5,000 Chinese 
refugees poured into the vicinity of 
Monsignor Romaniello’s rebuilt mis- 
sion. Three thousand of these lived in 
the city’s refugee camp, which was a 
series of sheds, each accommodating 
about 200. At least once every week 
one of the priests of the mission visited 
each shed and rendered whatever aid 
was possible. The relief work, aside 
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from replenishing the frequently de- 
pleted food supply, consisted largely in 
rehabilitation and medical care of the 
sick and wounded. Naturally, living 
under such conditions, there was much 
sickness. Minor wounds and illnesses 
were treated at the dispensary and the 
more serious cases were sent to some 
hospital. Rehabilitation was considered 
all important. It enabled the refugee to 
support himself again and, in turn, 
give what help he could to others. And 
yet, with all the extraordinary work 
caused by the war, the work of evan- 
gelization was in no way impeded. In 
fact, the number of attendants at the 
catechist schools reached a new high 
in that area and there was an unprece- 
dented increase in converts. 

The missioner has never been able 
to tell his own story: he has been too 
occupied with the thousand-and-one 
other duties which fill his day. He isa 
busy man and an important one be- 
cause he is the leader of his people in 
the things that pertain to both their 
material and spiritual welfare. The 
spotlight of the world is beginning to 
single him out and it necessarily em- 
phasizes the value of his position. This 
applies not only in the Orient but in 
every part of the mission world. 

Almost every missioner has been en- 
gaged in one or another of the wartime 
occupations. Some of the tasks have 
been heroic, some difficult, and all have 
been strenuous. But the full story will 
not be known until the restoration of 
peace. At present only the native resi- 
dents and the governments have a full 
appreciation of the missioner’s pos 
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tion. In every sense of the word he has 
been doctor, mediator and priest, and 


all the ravages of fire, famine, flood 
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or warfare have not been powerful 
enough to stop him in the completion 
of his divinely appointed duties, 
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Not Blind Leaders 


Condensed from International Correspondence* 


Blows may heal 


With materialism so prevalent at 
home, how can we believe in the ideal- 
ism of American interventionism in 
international affairs? That objection 
expresses the attitude of those con- 
vinced Christians who doubt the quali- 
fications of American leadership for an 
indubitably idealistic task. Comparing 
American democracy with European 
situations we strike three simple and 
basic facts: 

1, Our young and impatient nation 
has been tempted by so many earthly 
successes in the pursuit of happiness 
that a current of materialism more vis- 
ible than in many other countries has 
come to obscure the spiritual ideals of 
the Founding Fathers. A study pub- 
lished in the February, 1942, issue of 
Fortune cannot be suspected of over- 
doing the picture. The author, Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking, a professor of 
philosophy, brands the current indif- 
ferent liberalism as paving the way for 
materialism and atheism, “because it 
had eviscerated the notion of whatever 
has made the difference between a 
right and a social utility. In place of 
the living thing it presents us with a 
*Center of Information Pro Deo, 356 W 
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stuffed skin very like the original. The 
later liberals were taxidermists to a 
dead principle. The substitutes for God 
in the soul of the individual have 
proved inadequate. More and more 
people are beginning to seek a firm 
foundation for their beliefs. That must 
be based on belief in God.” 

2. America has never witnessed the 
brutal domination of materialist move- 
ments which in Europe have, very log- 
ically, burst into inhuman aggressions. 
This is due to the exceptional faithful- 
ness of the U.S. in maintaining two 
internal springs of democracy: 

a. Absolute liberty of the spirit. In 
fair battle spiritual forces can always 
win. Materialism has never been really 
victorious in America because America 
never allowed those limitations ef free- 
dom against religious schools, assem- 
blies and associations which were per- 
petrated in the name of democracy by 
some governments in Europe and Lat- 
in America. 

b. A minimum code of public mo- 
rality. Americans may have trans- 
gressed more noisily than others but 
they have never known the plague of 
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cynicism. Even though some Europe- 
ans stress the exceptions, it is a fact 
that a basic honesty and decency are 
still the rule in press, radio, film, busi- 
ness and commerce. Vague but strong 
moral tradition in public life has saved 
the American nation from excesses 
which have made others crash. 

3. There is a new factor in the na- 
tional life of America which began 
several years before the war. Spiritual 
conviction, the third inner source of 
democracy, which lies deeper than re- 
ligious tolerance and a moral code, is 
being revived. Modern leaders of our 
country have grasped that tclerance 
can be sterile and moral tradition in- 
sufficient, They are re-afirming that 
democracy, to survive, must believe as 
strongly as the Founding Fathers in 
those simple and eternal truths which 
created the first great nation of the 
new world. 

Leading nations of Europe had 
sown the seeds of catastrophe by their 
initial break with the deeper religious 
principles of democracy and human 
dignity. Admonitions and exhortations 
did not revitalize in time the principles 
which could have cured national, eco- 
nomic, social and political disorders. 
Providence allows the horror of wars 
as the hard corrective for evils. This is 
the meaning of the age-old Postcom- 
munion in the Mass for wartime in 
which Catholics again pray, “O God, 
who by striking healest.” 

America has been learning the same 
lesson before it was too late, first as a 
spectator of the blows received by 
others and now by spending its ener- 
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gies in the fight against organized evil. 
The logic of history occasionally 
serves as a supplementary revelation, 


and it is now evident that only the 


power of the spirit, a genuine faith in 
God, can overcome the dynamic phi- 
losophy of racial and material power, 
The necessity of religion as a basis for 
democracy is perhaps the most regu- 
larly stressed and repeated theme of 
President Roosevelt’s discourses. Some 
of his addresses are marked with the 
simple greatness of those of the first 
American leaders, a greatness which 
moved Lincoln to revitalize the social 
dogma that all men are created equal. 
In the famous Chicago address of 1937, 
President Roosevelt first openly chal- 
lenged the aggressor nations, “The 
90% who want to live in peace under 
law and in accordance with moral 
standards that have received almost 
universal acceptance through centu- 
ries, can and must find some way to 
make their will prevail.” From his 
homogeneous series of addresses, cor- 


roborated by deeds, we select the less | 


publicized talk of last Christmas in 
which no one can miss the genuine 
ring of conviction: 

“Our strength, as the strength of all 


men everywhere, is of greater avail as | 


God upholds us. Therefore, I do here- | 


by appoint the first day of the year 


1942 as a day of prayer, of asking for- | 


giveness for our shortcomings in the 
past, of consecration to the tasks of the 
present, of asking God’s help in the 
days to come. We need His guidance 
that His people may be an humble 
people, that they may be humble is 
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spirit but strong in the conviction of 
the right; steadfast to endure sacrifice 
and brave to achieve a victory of lib- 
erty and peace, Our strongest weapon 
in this war is that conviction of the 
dignity and brotherhood of man which 
Christmas day signifies more than any 
other day and any other symbol. 
Against enemies who preach the prin- 
ciples of hate, and practice them, we 
set out faith in human love and in 
God’s care for us and all men every- 
where.” 

It is this faith that challenges the 
power of the Axis. It is this spirit that 
slowly but magnificently begins to per- 
meate the nation. Practical sacrifice is 
being discovered as something more 
essential than sentimental patriotism; 
and prayer for the strength to sacrifice 
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totally as the most realistic action in 
the world. As signs of this mounting 
spirit we mention two news stories 
which would have seemed improbable 
five years ago. On the floor of the 
world’s largest commodity exchange, 
the grain pit of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, there is daily at 11 a.m. one 
minute of silence devoted to prayer for 
victory. At New York on April 17, 
1942, a report was made at the 20th 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors on the in- 
crease of religious news in the papers 
which brought the conclusion that this 
tendency would be further intensified, 
Subtly and slowly the balance swings 
in a new direction and it is a matter 
of hard facts that materialism is not in 
the mounting curve. 


Curious Facts About the Papacy 


Titles: Bishop of Rome and Vicar of Christ. 

Successor to St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles. 
Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church. 

Patriarch of the West, Primate of Italy. 

Archbishop and Metropolitan of the Roman Province. 
Sovereignty of the Vatican City. 

Pope Boniface III in 607 forbade anyone, under pain of excommunication, 
to discuss the appointment of a successor to the Pope during his lifetime. Nearly 
1,000 years later, Gregory XIV forbade, under a similar penalty, all betting on 
papal elections, the duration of pontificates or conclaves. 

There have been 85 popes canonized; and of the first 35, 30 were martyrs. 

Only six popes reigned between 1800 and 1900, and this is the lowest num- 
ber recorded for a complete century. The greatest number was between the 
years 900 and 1,000 a.p., when 25 reigned. 

Pope Stephen II died within three days of his election, March, 752. Because 
he was not consecrated, early writers did not include him in the lists of popes, 
though he is now generally counted among them. This has sometimes caused 
divergences in the counting of the popes, usually 262. 


Malaya Catholic Leader (25 Oct. *41). 






















Why God Doesnt Like You 


By FATHER ANGELUS, O.C.D. 


Condensed from Mount Carmel* 


Paging through an outstanding sec- 
ular magazine of wide circulation, I 
came upon an article with a rather 
interesting title, Why People Don’t 
Like You. The writer was the head of 
the department of psychology of one 
of our largest eastern universities. In 
this article he gave the findings of 
thousands of laboratory tests and the 
results of years of research in an effort 
to discover why people dislike one an- 
other. First, all the traits, both good 
and bad, were collected; then they 
were carefully evaluated. Many were 
cast aside as insignificant. The writer 
divided the remainder into two classes 
of primary and secondary importance 
with a third class which he called “an- 
noyance traits.” 

As I glanced through the article, I 
was amazed to find that without excep- 
tion the reasons why people don’t like 
you are the very reasons why God 
doesn’t like you. (Parenthetically, al- 
low me to forestall the possible objec- 
tion to the foregoing statement as 
being theologically inaccurate. True it 
is that God has no likes or dislikes 
concerning persons. He loves all and 
above all the work of His hands which 
carries the impression of His image— 
man. To use the trite expression, God 
hates sin but loves the sinner. But in 
popular usage it is not incorrect to say 
that God likes us, which really means 


Look in this mirror 


that He is pleased with us. In the end 
it means the same thing, that is, God 
loves us. And so with its opposite.) 

With some changes in wording the 
article under consideration could be a 
sermon or a conference, The listed 
agreeable traits were virtues, and fun- 
damental ones at that; the disagreeable 
ones were at least imperfections. 

“Go out of your way to help others,” 
the professor said in beginning the list 
of traits of primary importance, What 
is this if not charity, the doing of good 
to our neighbor, which is the greatest 
of Christian virtues? 

“Do not show off your knowledge.” 
In other words, be humble. Practice 
humility, the fundamental virtue upon 
which all other virtues are laid, if you 
wish to be liked. The humble man, 
scholar or philosopher though he be, 
never tries to impress others with his 
learning. 

“Do not let yourself feel superior to 
your associates, and be careful lest they 
get the impression that you do.” Hu- 
mility again. Actions betray feelings. 
If you feel you are above others, there 
will be times when such feelings will 
escape you to cause others to feel in- 
ferior. The proud man is universally 
despised or, at best, no more than tol- 
erated. He is avoided as much as pos 
sible, 

Sacred Scripture is replete with ex- 
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amples of how God resisted the proud. 
The humble man, on the other hand, 
has a true estimate of himself, Having 
greater natural endowments than most 
of his fellow men, he may recognize 
them in himself without violating hu- 
mility. St. Teresa has said humility is 
truth; but he will not place himself 
higher than others because of his abili- 
ties, since he also recognizes that what- 
ever he has was given to him by God. 
Further, he admits that others have 
qualities greater than his own. 

“Do not reprimand people who do 
things that displease you.” They may 
not realize that they are displeasing 
you. Your words of disapproval may 
cause friction; an argument might en- 
sue. A friend or would-be friend is 
lost; you are disliked. Your friends in 
the world would say to you, “Pass it 
off, Pay no attention to him.” Your 
spiritual friends would, or at least 
should, say, “Here is an opportunity 
to practice mortification.” They would 
remind you of the words of the Mas- 
ter, “Do good to them that hate you; 
pray for those who persecute you.” 

“Do not exaggerate in your state- 
ments.” Exaggeration is probably one 
of the most prevalent of traits. This is 
one of the traits which was found to 
be most important as a ground for dis- 
like. In most cases the matter about 
which one exaggerates has some con- 
hection, close or remote, with himself. 

“Do not make fun of others behind 
their backs.” It would seem that this 
trait would be more effective than the 
preceding one in causing unpopular- 
ity; at least it is more obnoxious. Any- 
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thing done or said behind another’s 
back is serious and it frequently reveals 
a cowardly, despicable character. It 
may be only fun, but those who make 
fun of others in their absence are in- 
clined to go further, into detraction or 
calumny. Banter may be tolerated, es- 
pecially when there is no danger of 
being uncharitable. The reason why 
people dislike the one who makes fun 
of others behind their backs is the con- 
viction that they may be the next vic- 
tim—and they frequently are. 

“Do not be sarcastic.” Here the ele- 
ment of fun is absent. Sarcasm carries 
with it irony, scorn, contempt. The 
sarcastic person is more than unchari- 
table: he is definitely proud. He does 
not hesitate to hurt another — that 
would be uncharitable; to place him- 
self apart from and above others would 
be pride, 

“Do not be domineering.” One who 
is guilty of this, tries to “lord it over” 
others by having them do as he does, 
think as he thinks, speak as he speaks, 
This unpopular person is unquestion- 
ably likewise a proud person. That 
nefarious vice does not allow him to 
be on a level with his equals. 

Each and every unfavorable trait 
listed by the psychologist has as its root 
either a lack of charity or the capital 
sin of pride. This is the case also with 
those which he gave as of secondary 
importance. Observe how the opposite 
of the negatives correspond to the fun- 
damental Christian virtues. Space per- 
mits only the listing of the traits, 

“Do not be bold and nervy.” 
“Do not laugh at others’ mistakes.” 
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“Do not be inclined to find fault 
with everyone else.” 

“Do not correct others’ mistakes.” 

“Do not tell jokes at the expense of 
those listening.” 

“Do not try to have your own way.” 

“Do not lose your temper.” 

“Smile pleasantly.” 

“Do not talk continuously.” 

“Do not take the initiative in argu- 
ment.” 


Flights of Fancy 


A cricket winding his watch.—Mary 
Wilfrid. 

My mind drummed its fingers.— 
Maureen Daly. 


If you’re a woman, you're an actress, 
—Penelope Hyde. 

Some think and some are just occi- 
putterers.—Herbert Bechtold. 


She stopped, poised on a lifted 
breath.—Adela Rogers St. Johns. 


Definition of a bore: here today and 
here tomorrow.—The Montrealer. 


She had a head like a doorknob: any 
man could turn it.—Curly Bradley. 


The polka in her eyes slowed down 
to a waltz and stopped.—A. Andre. 


She was a large woman inclined to 
live beyond her seams. — Marcelene 
Cox. 

With men, a lie is a last resort; with 
women, it’s a first aid—Gelett Bur- 
gess. 


“Do not pry into other people’s busi- 
ness.” 

Now you know why people don’t 
like you! And now, too, perhaps you 
know, at least in part, why God doesn’t 
like you! Become popular with man 
and become popular with God at the 
same time by changing your motive 
from the natural to the supernatural. 
You will then be acquiring pleasing 
traits of character and virtue as well. 


A brave wind bled out of the East. 


—Armine von Tempski. 


He was tubbed and eyeglassed and 
terribly right.—Sinclair Lewis. 


My knees could have been stirred 
with a spoon.—Margaret Halsey. 


The days melt away like cough 
drops on the tongue.—Margaret Hal- 
sey. 

He has concrete opinions: thorough- 


ly mixed and permanently set.—W. 
Ware. 


You can’t buy the kind of fun that’s 
given away free in a big family.—C. 


Halleck. 


Contentment is merely the victory 
over what’s the matter. — Dubuque 
Telegraph Herald. 


The hours seemed to pass like lazy 
stock wandering happily over a rich 
sunny landscape.—Armine von Temp- 
ski. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 


Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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Night nurse on duty 





| A, W. O’Brien is a war feature writer of 
} the Montreal Standard whose travels have 
taken him overseas, twice through Newfound- 
) land, and several times across Canada since this 
war began. Mr. O’Brien states: “This amazing 
story is based upon a true life incident. The 
soldier was in the employ of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in Montreal. He is now in 
this city and sees perfectly—with one eye.” 


Ha es 


It was “Lights Out” in the hospital 
ward, Official bustle had ceased. Mur- 
mur of patients’ voices had dwindled 
and died away. Near by, some chap 
shifted to a more comfortable position. 
All was silent except for the intriguing 
litle sounds of night that filtered 
through the open windows beyond the 
heavy blackout curtains. War seemed 
eternally distant from this slumbering 
| corner of England. 
| But sleep remained far from Com- 
| mando Terence Ross, It was night, he 
knew. It would still be night at dawn 
—for him. And at noon. And at all 
the glorious summer eventides to come 
for all the years of his life. And he was 
| only 22! 
| Somehow since the army surgeon 
admitted he would be blind for life, 
Ross had thought of it as a nightmare 
| of the past. But now, under the mantle 
of a hospital night, the awful signifi- 
cance flooded his mind. Fear he hadn’t 
known, even when landing on the 
French coast at Bruneval in the face 
of unknown nazi strength, knifed into 
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God and the Commando 


By A. W. O'BRIEN 


Condensed from the Ezkon* 


his heart. Cold sweat was dripping 
from his brow and he shivered. 

Yes, he had <ften thought of being 
killed. Often, with a curious sense of 
detachment, he had imagined himself 
face to face with a nazi machine gun 
—suddenly it started to vomit fire and 
he felt hot lead ripping into him. It 
would be the end but he had always 
added a climactic picture of himself 
heaving a farewell grenade, right into 
the flashes. 

That was it—but never, never this. 
Frantically, he clenched his fists and 
pressed them over his mouth to repress 
an insane urge to shriek, wake the boys 
up, have nurses running to him—any- 
thing to shut out the terrible silence. 

Commando training held him in 
check. Time and time again it had 
been drilled home to them that the 
purpose of the raid must come first. If 
you get hit lie quietly and suffer; a 
single yell might give the alarm and 
cost many lives. 

Deliberately, Terence Ross centered 
his mind on those superbly strenuous 
months since he had been accepted into 
the select ranks of the commandos, 
Weeks of boxing, wrestling, jujitsu, 
and swimming, switched into 10-hour 
daily grinds that included endless re- 
hearsals with rifle, revolver, subma- 
chine gun and knife. He was taught 
the woodcraft of the Indian, how to 
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use a coil of thin wire to catch a bird 
in a forest or to garrot a sentry. For 
days he tossed grenades, climbed fan- 
tastically high walls, lived for days on 
bread and water and pills, studied vari- 
ous wireless codes, marched 40 miles 
a day through heavy country, slushed 
through mud and swam wide streams 
with full pack and ended with long 
barefoot hikes through underbrush. 
Usually only about 5% who started the 
course completed it, but Terence Ross 
had always known he would make it. 

A former Canadian university rugby 
star who toiled in the mines at Cobalt 
all summer, he was steel-muscled and 
determined. They had given him a hot 
chore on his first raid—working with 
the Seaforth Highlanders in knocking 
out the German radio-locator post at 
Bruneval, just 12 miles north of Le 
Havre. 

The Seaforths met machine-gun fire 
immediately. Yelling, “Cabar Feidh,” 
they charged like madmen. Ross, fol- 
lowing his orders meticulously, let 
them have a ten-second start before 
hopping from the boat with other com- 
mandos. They spread out instantly and 
took to the dark patches, circling for 
the radio-locator station. Overhead he 
heard the drone of high planes which 
would have the paratroops. 

Hell was breaking loose. Like a deer, 
Ross sped through the forest and came 
out on a highway—just as the map 
had indicated. With an odd weaving 
trot, he covered over a mile before 
turning abruptly into a clump of trees. 

That was when he killed his first 


man: a nazi sentry who almost walked 
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into him. Ross felt his heart skip a beat 
in the silence that contrasted with the 
clamor of the beach he had left behind, 
but almost automatically he stalked 
the German from the rear, clamped a 
hand over his mouth and slipped his 
knife into the exact spot of the back, 
with an upward twist. The German | 
slumped and Ross let him down to the | 
earth. Quickly he removed all papers 
from the dead man’s pockets and hur- 
ried on his way. 

At the radio-locator station it was 
bedlam. All semblance of order was 
gone. Ross came up behind three nazis 
manning a machine gun and emptied 
his automatic into them at point-blank 
range. An unarmed and _ wild-eyed 
guard threw up his hands in token of | 
surrender but, in his excitement, Ross 
mistook the gesture and rammed home 
his knife again. Clearly he saw the puz- 
zled, half-pathetic look on the plump 
nazi’s face in the moonlight—a second 
before death came. 

There was the radio-locator station 
directly ahead. Ross ripped out a gre- 
nade and ran for it. Other commandos 
were near by. Right near it now; but 
get still closer and make sure. Then the 
terrible explosion, apparently caused 
by some grenade thrown by another 
commando—a searing flash. He was on 
the ground listening to voices coming 
from a distance, “It’s Terry Ross and 
still breathing!” “C’mon, gang, grab 
him—we’ve got time.” “T’'ll get 4 
wheelbarrow I spotted back of that 
barn.” 

So they had brought him back; too 
bad, he reflected, Death would have 
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been immensely preferable to this. Un- 
der cover of fire from naval craft they 
had shoved him aboard a rowboat and 
out to a destroyer. The doctor aboard 
the warship refused to make any state- 
ment, but bandaged him up, and ad- 
ministered a hypo; and he had waken- 
ed up en route to this hospital. For 
days he had been taken to and from 
operating rooms. Different voices told 
him various doctors had been called 
in on the case. Between times, a plastic 
surgeon was patching up parts of his 
scorched face. 

Finally, this morning he had forced 
a surgeon to make a statement. So the 
surgeon had told him. 

From somewhere down in a heart, 
welling over with grief, a great sob 
shook Commando Ross. For the first 
time since boyhood he wept. Pressing 
the blanket against his mouth he dead- 
ened the sounds—fighting against 
himself in vain, 

One hand touched something on his 
neck—then clutched it with pathetic 
eagerness. It was a scapular medal 
given him before he left Canada. Not 
trusting his voice, he half-murmured 
the second part of the Hail Mary, “... 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners 
now and at the hour of our death.” 

It was a bad moment; despair was 
close. Just then he felt a hand on his, 
and heard the soothing something of 
a woman’s voice. 

“Were you calling, soldier?” she 
asked in a whisper. Terry clutched her 
hand, 

“No, Sister, I wasn’t calling—but 
please stay here with me for a few sec- 
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onds, It’s awful being here all alone.’ 

“Now, now, that’s no way for a 
commando to act. Just settle back while 
I bathe your face. Finding it hard to 
sleep — thinking, perhaps?” In the 
darkness Terry nodded slowly. “Well, 
suppose you tell me all about it—very 
low, mind you.” 

Then the commando talked—words 
gushed like a mountain torrent. Now 
and again the nurse’s voice admon- 
ished him to a lower tone. But he told 
her everything—even the hitherto un- 
spoken terror of his innermost mind, 
living a lifetime in the darkness, seeing 
the face of that fat nazi, feeling the 
knife as he plunged it into the sentry’s 
back and the curiously crumbling posi- 
tions of the other three men he had 
killed. Would he ever get rid of those 
awful pictures?” 

“Only when you let your mind take 
them away for you,” she interrupted 
gently. “You see, my son, God under- 
stands.” 

The commando’s hand gripped hers 
in sudden hope. 

“Might not even He lose patience 
with men like me who have killed?” 

“No,” she replied softly. “He repre- 
sents the three great realities that men 
reach for: Life, Truth and Love. He 
lived with man and restored eternal 
life to him; everything in the Gospels 
is truth, and everything in His life was 
love. In your case the taking of your 
enemies’ lives is cruel and hard, but 
the lesser evil. Besides, you have only 
taken away the mortal life of your ene- 
mies—not their eternal life. Think of 
these things and sleep; sleep, my son, 
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the God you worship is the God of 
commandos, too.” 

Sleep came to the mentally exhaust- 
ed commando. Some time during the 
night he woke to the sound of distant 
booming accompanied by the sharp 
barking of antiaircraft guns. But that 
didn’t bother him any longer—lullaby 
music the lads at camp used to call it. 
Drowsily, he drifted off once more. 

There was a feeling of morning 
when he awakened again. The ward 
was still quiet, but there was a curious 
shuffling noise—subdued but drawing 
steadily closer. 

The bandage over his right eye had 
become twisted during the night. He 
reached up to readjust it but stopped 
abruptly. 

“Ts that you, John?” he asked tense- 
ly 


The shuffling noise halted. 

“Yes, sir, I hope I didn’t disturb 
you, but there is a lot of work to be 
done today and I must start extra 
early.” 

“Never mind that, John, come closer, 


still closer,” Ross’ voice was raised 
with excitement. “Are you carrying a 
mop in your left hand, are you gray 
headed and slender, with glasses?” 

The old man had dropped his mop 
and was running down the ward. Ter- 
ence Ross heard his urgent call for a 
doctor. 

The doctor was at his bed within 
two minutes. His examination was 
brief but definite. 

“T can’t pretend to explain it, Terry,” 
he shrugged, “but I’m mighty happy 
about the whole business. Within an- 
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other three hours you will have full 
vision in your right eye. The optic 
nerve we considered shattered with 
that of the other eye has apparently 
revived. You might even recover, in 
time, the sight of your left eye as well, 
but you can get by quite comfortably 
for life with one perfectly good eye. 
When did you notice it?” 

Ross sat upright in the bed and 
leaned eagerly toward the doctor. 

“What nurse was on duty here last 
night?” he asked. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“None, Terry—we had to gamble in 
an emergency. The Heinies decided to 
make a retaliatory raid and picked de- 
fenceless Bath, quite near here. We 
had no seriously ill patients in this 
wing, so we took all the nurses away 
immediately after ‘Lights Out.’ There 
were no orderlies on duty. Old John 
was alone here all night. Why do you 
ask?” 

The commando 
thoughtfully. 

“There must be some mistake—it 
couldn’t have been a dream, because 
I didn’t go to sleep after ‘Lights Out’ 
until she came to me.” 

“She? I tell you, Terry, there was 
no nurse here last night. What hap- 
pened just before this dream?” the doc- 
tor pressed curiously. 

Ross shook his head slowly. 

It had been no dream. He had been 
in a frenzy of mental terror—despair 
was flooding his soul. Then he had 
prayed. “Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners now....” 

“Skip it, doc,” he said, “I want to 
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think for a while. I'll tell you the story “This one,” Terence Ross spoke 
later.” slowly, fingering his scapular medal, 

The doctor laughed, “I hope it will “is about God and a commando, The 
be a commando story—I like them.” Nurse, bless her, is loved by both.” 


a 
Dictator Cipriano Castro of Venezuela cherished a delusion still afflicting 
dictators of the world that it was honest for the state to confiscate private prop- 
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| erty and ignore rights of foreign investors. He proceeded to violate the con- 


tractual rights of all investors, including those from the U.S., whether they 
had put their money in oil, asphalt, public utilities or something else. 
He repudiated obligations, both of individuals and nations, right and left 


| —and made war talk. 


As an immediate result of Castro’s crookedness, battleships of Europe, 
including those of England, Italy and Germany, sailed into Venezuelan waters 
to enforce the demand that the rights of their nationals be protected and pay- 
ment made for their plundered property. Venezuela was helpless. She had a 
few inefficient vessels that could not stand for a moment against even a foreign 
gunboat. It was an hour when the democracy of the U.S. wore a shining sword 


y and kept its powder dry. 


Theodore Roosevelt was President of the U.S. He knew the history and 
meaning of the Monroe Doctrine. He was able to persuade Great Britain and 
Italy to agree to withdraw their navies in order that the claims against Venezuela 
might be settled at a Hague court of claims. 

The Kaiser insisted on collection by force and fired upon Venezuelan coast 
cities. His ships sailed up and down the coast, surveying harbors, and obviously 
planning to establish a formidable naval base at Maracaibo which would control 
the Panama Canal, then about to be built. 

A famous Roosevelt episode in connection with the incident is still remem- 
bered. He had asked the German ambassador to come to the White House to 
receive the formal demand that the Kaiser’s navies should be taken away from 
Venezuelan waters within 48 hours. In 12 hours the German ambassador came 
back to say, “My master, His Imperial Majesty, does not believe that 48 hours 
are sufficient to permit the withdrawal of the fleet.” 

Roosevelt shrilled at him, “You haven’t got 48 hours, you have only 36 
hours left, and you can tell the Kaiser that I shall order the Atlantic squadron 
to Venezuelan waters immediately”—which he did. The German government 
accepted arbitration of all claims, and its squadron sailed away. The incident 
provided what is known in history as the Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The Venezuelan claims were taken to The Hague, where judgments in 
favor of the foreigners amounting to something over $12 million were awarded. 
From Venezuela—A Democracy by Henry J. Allen (Doubleday, Doran, 1940). 











































Along the Levee 


By EDWARD F. MURPHY, S.S.J. 


Condensed from the Colored Harvest* 


Down On the Delta, in certain sec- 
tions, queer clouds have had a habit of 
passing over the star of Bethlehem. 
Certainly the tenderly human Christ 
would have to smile, not a little sadly, 
if He walked the byways of old N’Or- 
leans today and gazed at some of the 
grotesque things that have been done 
by Afro-American imagination and 
lack of education to the simple facts 
of faith. 

There is, for example, a grocery store 
on the corner of two main streets, 
turned by the alchemy of piety and the 
presence of a crude sign into what is 
known as a “timple.” It is adminis- 
tered by a clergyman who cures bodies 
as well as souls. The latter are healed 
more or less freely; but miracles on the 
former come rather high, at least for 
a poverty-bitten clientele. To be exact, 
$2.50 apiece. 

The wonder-worker calls himself 
“Father.” “Father” is both a spiritual 
and a financial whiz. When he speaks 
to his congregation, among whom 
there is a sprinkling of whites, he 
waxes fairly pentecostal. What is it that 
these untutored orators have that cul- 
tured missionaries lack? Perhaps noth- 
ing more unusual than mere under- 
standability—mixed with fire. They 
speak an idiom and use an imagery 
which are part and parcel of the life 
of their hearers; and they preach not 


Good intentions are not enough 


only with their lips but with their 7 
every atom. “Stick with me,” “Father” | 
yelps, “and Ah’ll give ya everlastin’ 
joy. Mess around, and Ah’ll run ya 
outa this church.” Quite a rephrasing 
of “Come to Me, all ye who are heavy | 
laden” and “Depart from Me, ye ac- | 
cursed!” Nevertheless, quite effective. | 
The flock keeps coming and going, | 
pausing to see what they'll see. And | 
they see plenty. Or at least they think 
they do: which is almost as good as | 
the real thing, for a few magical min- | 
utes. 
“Let them that seeks to be healed 
come forth,” thunders this modern 
Moses. And awe possesses the worship- | 
ers, as Sister So-and-So or Brother 
Such-and-Such rises to the occasion to } 
volunteer as a spiritual guinea pig for | 
the testing of the great one’s gift | 
which, such as it is or isn’t, always 
comes as a command, “In the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost,” he gruffs to the lame, “Ah 
commands you to straighten up.” To | 
the blind, “Ah commands you to see.” 
To the carbuncled, “Ah commands 
you to be de-lumped.” Needless to say, 
nature is often hesitant or even down 
right disobedient; but, in the excite 
ment of the moment, seeming miracles 
sprout, even if they do fade away like § 
“flowers that bloom in the spring tt 
la”; and, in the face of defeat, the thav- 
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} maturgus suffers, at most, only a minor 
® setback. If he doesn’t succeed at first, 
@ who, after all, habitually does? And a 
© fertile mind, like this Reverend’s, can 
@ always furnish some plausible excuse. 
| “Someone’s put a hoodoo on ya,” he 
tells the disappointed. “It takes time 
to get these here hoodoos gone.” 

He is equally adept at relieving the 
whites of such diseases or disabilities as 
B they do not possess, and of such cash 
Bas they do. Wholly unprejudiced, he 
Mannounces, “Ah cures everybody — 
Beverybody,” and he hardly needs to 
Badd, “for a financial consideration,” 
@ inasmuch as the good old plate keeps 
passing with unmistakable eloquence 


+a throughout the doings; and candles 


are briskly sold at a profit when the 
congregation, worn down to their last 
# nickel by an hour or two of sheer emo- 
@ ton, is passing out. 

Then there is a certain “Mother,” 
who combines religion not only with 
® healing but also with a successful side 
@ line of fortune-telling. She apparently 
knows all things, except, of course, 
such trivia as when and how to get 
@ this or that relative a job; for an an- 
® swer to which “sticker” she had been 
known to go so far as to consult a 


* B Catholic priest. A personable person 


is she, which is proved by the fact that, 
scarcely two weeks after she chose the 
Gospel for her vocation, she had to 
move into larger quarters and present- 
ly found herself enshrined in a real 
@ church, Her ritual may be described as 
the three f’s: fervor, frenzy and faint- 
ing, 

To prayer, command and holy wa- 


ter, yet another lofty leader of the low- 
ly (Mother Catherine Seals, now de- 
ceased) used to append a fourth item, 
startling and courageous: castor oil! 
Yes, in her shrewdness, she discovered 
the moral value of this homeliest of 
remedies even before [| Duce, and cus- 
tomarily insisted that each of her fol- 
lowers experience not only the “layin’ 
on of hands” but also the “anointin’ of 
innards” with a glass of childhood’s 
chief but salubrious horror. Mother 
Seais stood in the midst of her sheep 
as a personality and a power. And 
when she was departing this life of 
bitter dosage, a dozen years ago, not 
to die but “to sleep awile,” she prom- 
ised to come back again on the “third 
day,” presumably with a fresh supply 
of her humble specific. But she proved 
to be either too tired, or too attached 
to the realm beyond; because, up till 
now, she has not returned, except to 
the loving memory of her many dis- 
ciples of yesteryear who, in their own 
original way, are carrying on—without 
the castor oil. 

One might continue indefinitely. 
For instance, there is a dusky bishop, 
ordained by his own congregation be- 
cause of their admiration for his ora- 
torical, therapeutic and_ intellectual 
talents, or possibly by himself for simi- 
lar reasons. And again, there is Mother 
Hyde, who is much to the fore as 
preacheress, healeress, and propound- 
eress of the dogma that to disobey her 
is to disobey God. She has a “charter” 
from the state of Louisiana to practice 
her powers, and often awards “sub- 
charters” to her children. But why go 
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on? The apostolic roster of the Deep 
South would fill a Who’s-Not-Who. 

And here is the pathos of it all: 
God’s poor children, ignored by white 
pride or glimpsed only by white 
amusement, are lost to the real beauty 
of the Gospel and wander in a dark- 
ness through which the star of Bethle- 
hem can send only a distorted gleam. 
There are now many Catholic churches 
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for the colored in New Orleans, and 
untold good is being accomplished: 
and Negro Methodists and Baptists 
have many fine congregations; but 
along the rim of all this endeavor, the 
shadows are still thick, and the hearts 
of so many of the lowly, hungering 
for the “true bread that cometh down 
from heaven,” have to feed on the 
merest of crumbs, 


Alaska and St. Térese 


By ALMA SAVAGE 


Condensed from Poise* 


Late One@ afternoon I found my- 
self driving through an Alaskan forest 
of pine and spruce; then on reaching 
the open country, I could see the long 
smooth surface of a near-by glacier 
tinted purple in the setting sun. We 
were on our way to the shrine of St. 
Térése, 22 miles north of Juneau. In 
addition to the shrine, however, St. 
Térése was also a properly established 
post office, with Father William G. Le- 
Vasseur, S.J., as postmaster. On this 
occasion he was taking the U.S. post- 
office inspector to see it: also the post- 
master of Juneau, and me. My goal, of 
course, was not St. Térése’s post office, 
but her shrine, which was said to be 
a spot of indescribable beauty. 

We arrived to find a dinner of veni- 
son awaiting us in the log cabin of the 


Saint’s whim 


Holdens. The delicious vegetables had 
been grown by John Brown, the hermit 
of the shrine, whose gardens will fur 
nish the vegetables for next summer’ 
dining room. 

The site is at once the most restful 
and glorious one I have ever seen. 
From the large porch of the retreat 
house you can see the Alaskan sunsets, 
Eagle River glacier, Herbert glacier, 
and the rocky inlets between. Up to the 
north the inland passage leads to Chil 
coot pass, famous as the entrance into 
the Klondike for the miners of ’98. 

The shrine itself is a chapel built of 
rock on a slightly raised peninsula. 
From any point along the shore you 
can see it in its setting of pine trees 
outlined against the western sky. Be 
yond is the sea with an occasional boat 
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on its way up to the Arctic ports, or 
perhaps a whale throwing itself up 
from the water. 

Before the shrine was built, this 
point of land was not a peninsula, but 
an island, and the building of the rock 
causeway to connect it to the mainland 
was indeed an engineering feat of the 
first order. The high tides and the 
winter storms impeded the progress of 
the work, and lack of equipment in- 
creased these difficulties. The men pos- 
sessed only one small truck, a mortar 
box, a trowel, a hoe and two wheel- 
barrows. But their intangible equip- 
ment included many long hours of toil, 
a great deal of muscle, and an occa- 
sional boost from the Little Flower 
when an exceptionally heavy box of 
rock had to be pulled up. 

Near by is salmon and trout fishing, 
also big-game hunting and waterfowl. 
Within short driving distance is a rifle 
range, and Douglas Island boasts of a 
four-and-a-half-mile ski trail which 
can be used all year around. The tim- 
bered land of the Tongass National 
Forest furnishes many paths for ex- 
ploration and picnics. On a slate slab 
not far away are the hieroglyphics that 
Father Hubbard made famous. No one 
knows whether they were inscribed by 
ancient Chinese mariners touching the 
coast, or by native Indian fishing par- 
ties in more recent times. 

You feel you might easily run onto 
the hull of some half-buried ship, the 
bones of a prehistoric animal, or some 
ancient ruins. There is a feeling of ex- 
pectancy in the air. The country is as 
new as that, 
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Aside from the beauty of the spot 
and the freshness of the land, there is 
another reason why this new shrine is 
unusual, First of all, Bishop Crimont 
in 1920 named the Little Flower queen 
of Alaska. Five years later, while he 
was in Rome, Pope Pius XI officially 
pronounced her patroness of Alaska. 
Now, Bishop Crimont grew up near 
Amiens in France at the same time 
St. Térése was growing up in Lisieux; 
and he was only 12 years her senior, 

It may be fantasy to say that St. 
Térése chose Alaska before Alaska 
chose her, but maybe not. Perhaps after 
the first World War when she saw her 
lovely fields of Normandy ripped to 
shreds and its villages bombed, she de- 
cided she would do a bit of pioneering, 
and I think she chose Alaska much 
as one might adopt another child while 
bringing up one’s own offspring. 

It was probably before 1931 that she 
began to work on Father LeVasseur. 
As the chancellor of the vicariate of 
Alaska and the pastor of Juneau he 
was already rather a busy man. Evi- 
dently the Little Flower simply asked 
him to build her a shrine. From what 
I can learn Father LeVasseur probably 
answered that he would like to do it 
very much, but what with the difficulty 
of getting money for the missions, it 
seemed a hard thing to start. 

It is said that when you are inspired 
to carry out a difficult task, the only 
real point of hardship is the decision 
to do it; that once that obstacle is sur- 
mounted, the rest takes care of itself, 
And I believe that St. Térése must 
have said, “Come, Father, all you have 
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to do is to get this started, and I'll keep 
my eye on it myself. Every time you 
are in real need, just give me the word, 
and I'll see you through.” 

This was enough for Father LeVas- 
seur, and in 1931 he leased from the 
government a ten-acre tract along the 
shore in the Tongass National Forest, 
including the island on which the 
chapel was to be built. Next the men 
began donating their services; first they 
cut down logs and floated them down 
Eagle river; then a cabin was built for 
John Brown, the hermit; and several 
other log houses were constructed as 
far as was possible until the stonework 
could be done. 

The work went on; and it went on 


with sureness and speed. In their sec- 
ond-hand truck the workers hauled the 
cement and lumber from Juneau, 23 
miles away, and the gravel and sand 
from Mendenhall glacier 17 miles dis- 
tant. The shrine was built. 

Now, Father LeVasseur is rather 
hesitant about acknowledging all these 
things. He would probably not for a 
minute say that St. Térése picked out 
that beautiful spot near Juneau for her 
shrine. And yet, why shouldn’t she? 
She knew Bishop Crimont very well, 
since they grew up so near each other 
in both time and space, and she prob- 
ably thought if he adopted Alaska as 
a place to spend his life, there must be 
much to be said for it. 


y 


I have often been struck with the facility with which the Catholic religion 
adapts itself to the character ot every nation. I have seen the Catholic Church 
on three out of the four continents, and have everywhere noticed the same 
phenomenon. Mohammedanism could never be transplanted to the snowy 
regions of Russia or Norway; it needs the soft, enervating atmosphere of Asia 
to keep it alive; the veranda, the bubbling fountain, the noontide repose, are 
all parts of it. Puritanism is the natural growth of a country where the sun 
seldom shines, and which is shut out by a barrier of water and fog from kindly 
intercourse with its neighbors. It could never thrive in the bright South: the 
merry vine-dressers of Italy could never draw down their faces to the proper 
length. But the Catholic Church, while it unites its professors in the belief of 
the same inflexible creed, leaves them entirely free in all mere externals and 
national peculiarities. When I see the lighthearted Frenchman, the thrifty Scotch- 
man, the careless and warmhearted Irishman, and the calculating, go-ahead 
American, all bound together by the profession of the same faith, and yet 
retaining their national characteristics—I can compare it to nothing but to a 
similar phenomenon that we may notice in the prism, which, while it is a pure 
and perfect crystal, is found on examination to contain, in their perfection, 
all the various colors of the rainbow. 

From My Unknown Chum by “Aguecheek” (Devin-Adair, 1912). 
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The Future of Church Debts 


Bricks without interest 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


Condensed from the Downside Review* 


A church is one of the best forms 
of security a lender could wish for. 
Apart from the value of the building 
itself, the chance of a default in pay- 
ment of interest or periodical reduction 
of principal is so remote as to warrant 
its being ignored. The church is too 
necessary to the congregation to allow 
of its being surrendered. The loyalty, 
moreover, of Catholics is such as to 
render forfeiture of a church extreme- 
ly improbable. These facts are well 
known to the lenders. 

If there is virtually no risk to the 
lenders, on what title is interest 
charged on the loan? Is the church- 
building loan merely a commercial 
moneylending transaction, on a par 
with those other loans made to the 
needy, who cannot otherwise raise the 
funds necessary for living? Is interest 
payable on it only because commercial 
custom dictates that it shall not be 
granted without? 

A commercial undertaking from its 
nature is productive, It is expressly for 
the purpose of producing marketable 
commodities or their equivalent, and 
does in favorable circumstances pro- 
duce interest for those who have risked 
their money to finance it. The church, 
on the other hand, is not productive. 
It is the material means of the parish’s 
spiritual life. The parish that secures 
a loan for church building borrows to 


sustain its life, just as the needy man 
borrows to sustain his life. The loan 
is used up for living, and cannot in 
any sense “produce” interest. The re- 
payment by the poor man of his loan 
can only be made by hard struggle and 
sacrifice; from what source can he pro- 
duce interest in addition, seeing that 
he has already by necessity used the 
funds which would have been the 
means of producing it? Similarly, how 
can the parish pay interest on a loan, 
the principal of which alone can only 
be repaid by hard and persevering ef- 
fort? The corporate material life of the 
parish is normally the ordinary one 
of making both ends meet. And sad 
experience shows that interest is only 
met by the bearing of intolerable hard- 
ships by both priest and people. 

It would seem, then, that there can 
be no moral justification for the de- 
manding of interest on church debts, 
It would almost seem that the profit- 
able church loan is a means of ex- 
ploiting the necessities of religion for 
commercial purposes. 

Against this view, it may be argued 
that, were the parish not to buy its 
church, it would need to rent it, and 
that the interest on a debt is only rent 
in another form. 

The argument is somewhat vitiated 
by its supposition not conforming to 
the facts. For the basic principle of a 


*Downside Abbey, Bath, England. July, 1942. 
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mortgage is that the lender does not 
remain the owner; the borrower be- 
comes the owner, with rights over his 
property restricted because of the loan 
attaching to its purchase. But even if 
interest on a church debt were regard- 
ed as a form of rental, it could hardly 
be justified. The justification of rent is 
that the owner might, in theory at 
least, have used the building for his 
own purposes. But a theory, even if 
stretched to its limits, could never be 
expanded so far as to allow of a church, 
built and furnished expressly for Cath- 
olic worship, being used at will by the 
owner for any purpose he may decide 
upon. The renting of buildings for 
church worship has always been repug- 
nant to Catholic usage as well as to 
common sense, except under strict ne- 
cessity and temporarily. A church can- 
not be consecrated unless it is perma- 
nently owned, by, or on behalf of, the 
parish; and the consecrated church is 
the Catholic norm. 

But without contracting debts, how 
can we build churches? Logic demands 
that we agree with G. K. Chesterton, 
who said: “The way to build a church 
is not to pay for it, certainly not with 
somebody else’s money. The way to 
build a church is not even to pay for 
it with your own money. The way to 
build a church is to build it.” But even 
St. Francis, who went about collecting 
stones, and “begged all the people he 
met to give him stones,” and “worked 
with his own hands at the rebuilding 
of the church, dragging the material 
like a beast of burden and learning the 
very last and lowest lessons of toil,” 
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would have little success in that direc- 
tion in these days. For not only have 
local authorities to be reckoned with, 
plans approved, and experts consulted, 
but also transport licenses secured, 
road and police regulations observed, 
and vested interests respected. And 
even were he to overcome all these 
obstacles, he would still have trouble 
finding skilled voluntary laborers. 

In the Middle Ages it was not un- 
usual for parishioners to donate per- 
sonal labor in building or repairing 
their parish churches. There are also 
some interesting examples of voluntary 
effort in structural work for Catholic 
worship in France at the beginning of 
the 18th century, centering round that 
magnificent church builder, Blessed 
Grignion de Montfort. Georges Ri- 
gault, the author of his life, says that 
Blessed Grignion organized the re- 
building of an ancient church at La 
Cheze, near Loudeac. “He got money 
and workmen together, made a plan 
and directed the work. Within a few 
months a new church rose from the 
ruins, and it became a place of pil- 
grimage.” At Pontchateau, he initiated 
the construction of a colossal mound 
and calvary. The people, Rigault says, 
“worked for love. Helpers came from 
great distances, All Brittany was stir- 
red, and other provinces in France fol- 
lowed suit. Spain and Flanders sent 
their contingents of pilgrims to help 
in the digging and leveling. Fine ladies 
got out of their carriages to carry a hod 
or push a barrow, just as in 1790 their 
great-granddaughters would do, when 
the religion of the patrie would be pro- 
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claimed on the Champ de Mars.” 
When the churches in the country dis- 
tricts where he gave missions needed 
repairs, de Montfort “commandeered 
labor and organized effort.” 

The final results of these out-of-date 
rough-and-ready methods would prob- 
ably compare favorably with much of 
the professional work today which is 
adapted to meet a “price.” That it was 
far more economical, the arithmetic of 
debt-interest payments testifies. Even 
when the debt is completely repaid in 
equal and regular installments over the 
comparatively short period of 20 years, 
and at an average rate of 444%, the 
sum actually paid is half as much again 
as the original cost. The extra amount 
is not merely a sum of money. It rep- 
resents toil and sacrifice on the part 
of priest and people; periodical and 
wearisome collections, often made by 
the priest, whose valuable time is thus 
taken from more important spiritual 
work. And as part of the work, the 
priest has the distasteful duty of con- 
stantly stimulating parish energy by 
pulpit exhortation. 

On the other hand, it is a fact at- 
tested by many parish priests, that 
parishioners are loath to contribute to- 
wards a church that they cannot see. 
The church in full view invites con- 
tributions for its purchase; whereas, 
if the building of it were dependent 
on the prior collection of the purchase 
money, it would rarely be built at all. 
Unless, therefore, there are sufficient 
wealthy Catholics willing to subscribe 
for immediate church building; or un- 


less those well-off enough are willing 
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to lend free of interest for an indefinite 
period, it seems at first sight that there 
must be interest-bearing debts. 

But the psychological fact that mili- 
tates against the collection of funds un- 
less there be a church already standing 
may be turned to account in a cam- 
paign for building without debt. In 
default of the appeal of the church as 
a finished structure, there may be made 
the appeal to the imagination that 
great church builders have always em- 
ployed. The laying of one brick upon 
another, if it be done by the contribu- 
tor in person, is a labor of love. The 
contributing for brick upon brick may 
also be a labor of love, even though 
they be laid by proxy. The division of 
the planned building into so many 
bricks, beams, stones, large, small, or 
medium, is a task that falls to the ar- 
chitect and surveyors. The prices in 
peacetime are an approximate known 
quantity even if possible future fluctu- 
ation makes the exact figures uncer- 
tain. An appeal for the provision of 
specific units of the building may en- 
tail a greater complication of entries, 
but if the imaginative appeal is more 
certain of success, and gives a zest to 
contributing, the work involved will 
in the long run be far less than under 
a debt-contracting system. 

It is of no consequence that subscrip- 
tions are in fact lumped together, and 
the building paid for as a whole. What 
is important is that the whole is made 
up of parts, each of which must be 
paid for by someone. Collective sub- 
scriptions may go to purchase larger 
units, as a collective appeal on similar 
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lines is even now being made for muni- 
tions of war. Citizens, workers, and 
scholars are exhorted to pay between 
themselves for planes, warships, tanks, 
guns, bombs and even bullets. And be- 
cause it is an appeal to the imagination, 
it is bound to succeed. An unillustrated 
and unspecified plea for “munitions” 
might well have failed. 

In the parish, the larger church 
units and furnishings may be left to 
be purchased by wealthier members 
of the congregation, or they may be 
paid for by a group. Given enthusiastic 
organizers of groups, collections under 
a system that does not allow the provi- 
sion of the object until the funds for 
it are forthcoming may be far more 
successful than collections for debt pay- 
ments. 

“No parish property unless it be 
paid for” is a slogan that in practice 
must bring prices down. For it is a 
principle of finance that the more easi- 
ly funds can be found for any form 
of commodity, the higher its price will 
be. 

It may be that after the war, loans 
for church building will not be avail- 
able. That could come about either 
through a radical change in our finan- 
cial system, the consequence of which 


might be the necessity of investing all! 
funds in productive commercial une 
dertakings, or through a general low.’ 
ering of earning capacity, which would 
make repayment uncertain, and cause 
almost any unproductive “advance” to 
be uninviting to the financier. 

But if loans are still obtainable, the 
refusal to contract them can be made 
a moral refusal; a campaign for col- 
lecting before building can be made a 
moral campaign. For it cannot rightly 
be doubted that when Pope Pius XI 
in Quadragesimo Anno deplored that 
“immense power and despotic eco- 
nomic domination concentrated in the 
hands of a few,” he had in mind the 
power wielded by, among others, those 
large-scale financial administrators who 
profit by the necessities of the people. 

At a time when the social doctrine 
of the Church needs more than ever 
to be taught, the refusal to contract 
parish debts may be a valuable object 
lesson. The collection of funds may be 
made part of a campaign for social jus- 
tice. Furthermore, the apportioning to 
each parishioner of his share in the 
parish church, according to his ability, 
may be shown to have its counterpart 
in the work of each for the Church, 
the mystical Body of Christ. 
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Missioners’ model 


When we came down from the 
Hurons in July, 1642, we asked Father 
Vimont to let us take René Goupil 
with us, as the Hurons greatly needed 
a surgeon. It would be impossible to 
express the joy this good young man 
felt when the superior told him to pre- 
pare for the journey. He was indeed 
well aware of the great dangers on the 
river; he knew how enraged the Iro- 
quois were against the French; yet all 
this could not deter him from embark- 
ing for Three Rivers, at the slightest 
sign of His will to whom he had vol- 
untarily resigned all that concerned 
himself. 

We left Three Rivers on the first of 
August, the day after the feast of our 
Holy Father. On the second, we met 
the enemy, who, divided into two 
bands, awaited us with all the advan- 
tage which a large number of picked 
men fighting on land can have over a 
smaller group of all sorts of persons 
afloat in bark canoes. 

Almost all the Hurons having fled 
into the woods and abandoned us, we 
were taken. Here the virtue of René 
Goupil was strikingly displayed; for 
as soon as he was taken, he said, “Fa- 
ther! blessed be God; He has permitted 
this; He has wished it; His holy will 
be done!” While the enemy pursued 
the fugitives, I heard his confession 
and gave him absolution, not knowing 


How One Died 


By ST. ISAAC JOGUES 
Condensed from Jesuit Missigns* 


what might befall us after our capture. 
The enemy, returning from the pur- 
suit, fell upon us like mad dogs with 
bared teeth, tore out our nails and 
crushed our fingers. 

His presence of mind in so distress- 
ing a mishap was shown especially in 
this, that he aided me, in spite of the 
pain of his wounds, in instructing, as 
far as he could, the Huron prisoners 
who were not yet Christians. While I 
was instructing them individually as 
they came up, he reminded me that a 
poor man named Ondouterraon might 
well be one of those to be killed on the 
spot, for it was their custom always to 
sacrifice someone in the heat of their 
rage. I instructed this old man un- 
molested while the enemy were occu- 
pied with the division of the booty of 
12 canoes, some of which were laden 
with provisions for our Fathers among 
the Hurons. The spoils having been 
divided, they killed the poor old man 
almost at the very moment when I had 
given him a new birth in the saving 
waters of Baptism. 

During our march to the enemy’s 
country we had the additional conso- 
lation of being together. One day—it 
was soon after our capture and while 
we were still on the way—he said to 
me, “Father, God has always given 
me a great desire to consecrate myself 
to His holy service by the vows of re-, 


*257 4th Ave., New York City. September, 1942. Translated by John Gilmary Shea, 
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ligion in His holy Society; till now, 
my sins have rendered me unworthy 
of this grace; yet I hope that our Lord 
will.accept the offering I wish to make 
Him now, and to take, in the best man- 
ner that I can, the vows of the Society, 
in the presence of God and before 
you.” This being permitted him, he 
pronounced them with great devo- 
tion. 

Wounded as he was, he dressed the 
wounds of others, not only of the pris- 
oners, but even of such of the enemy 
as had received any injury in the com- 
bat. He also treated a sick Iroquois 
with as much charity as if he were 
doing it for his dearest friend. 

His humility and the obedience he 
paid to his captors confounded me. 
The Iroquois who had us both in their 
canoe told me to take a paddle and use 
it. Proud even in the face of death, I 
would not. Sometime after, they told 
him to do it, and he immediately began 
to paddle; but when he perceived that 
the Indians wished to compel me to 
do so after his example, he begged my 
pardon. At times along the way, I sug- 
gested to him the idea of flight, as the 
liberty given us afforded him abun- 
dant opportunity. For my own part, I 
could not forsake our Frenchmen and 
the 24 or 25 Huron prisoners. He 
would hear nothing of it, resigning 
himself entirely to the will of our 
Lord. 

On entering the first village where 
we were so cruelly treated, he showed 
extraordinary patience and mildness. 
Having fallen under the blows from 
clubs and iron rods that were rained 
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upon us, and unable to rise, he was 
carried, seemingly half-dead, onto the 
scaffold, where we were already, in the 
middle of the village. So pitiable was 
his condition that he would have 
moved cruelty itself to compassion: he 
was all livid with bruises, and in his 
face we could distinguish nothing but 
the white of his eyes; yet he was all the 
more beautiful in the sight of the 
angels, the more disfigured he was 
and like to Him of whom it is said, 
“We have thought Him as it were a 
leper,” and “there is no beauty in Him, 
nor comeliness.” 

Scarcely had he, or even we, recov- 
ered breath, than they came and gave 
him three blows on the shoulders with 
a heavy club, as they had already done 
to us. After cutting off one of my 
thumbs—I being considered the most 
important victim—they turned to him 
and cut off his right thumb at the first 
joint. During this cruel ordeal he con- 
stantly repeated, “Jesus, Mary, Joseph.” 
During the six days that we were ex- 
posed to all who chose to maltreat us, 
he displayed admirable mildness; his 
breast was all burned by the live coals 
and ashes which the boys threw upon 
our bodies while we were tied down 
on the ground at night. 

His death, in no point falls short of 
being that of a martyr. 

After we had been six weeks in the 
country, disagreement arose in the 
councils of the Iroquois, some of whom 
were for sending us back; and we lost 
all hope of seeing Three Rivers again 
that year, a hope which in me had 
never been very strong. We consoled 
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each other, then, at this disposition of 
providence and prepared for all He 
should ordain in our regard. He did 
not realize so clearly the danger in 
which we were; I saw it better; and 
that made me remind him often that 
we must hold ourselves in readiness, 

Accordingly, one day when in our 
mental pain we had gone out of the 
village to pray more becomingly and 
undisturbed by noise, two young men 
came after us and told us to return 
home. I had some presentiment of 
what was to happen, and said to him, 
“My dear brother, let us recommend 
ourselves to our Lord and to our good 
Mother, the blessed Virgin; these men 
have some evil design, I think.” We 
had a little before offered ourselves to 
our Lord with much devotion, be- 
seeching Him to accept our lives and 
blood, and unite them to His life and 
blood for the salvation of these poor 
tribes. 

We then started back towards the 
village, reciting our beads, of which 
we had already said four decades. As 
we stopped near the gate of the village 
to see what they would say, one of 
these two Iroquois drew an axe which 
he had hidden under his blanket, and 
dealt René a blow on the head as he 
stood before him. He stiffened and fell 
on his face to the ground, uttering the 
holy name of Jesus (we had often re- 
minded each other to sanctify our last 
word at our death by pronouncing this 
most holy name). 

I turned at the blow, and seeing the 
reeking hatchet, fell on my knees to 
receive the blow that was to unite me 
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to my beloved companion; but as they 
delayed, I rose and ran to him where 
he lay dying very close by. They gave 
him two more blows on the head and 
extinguished life, but not before I had 
given him absolution. Since our cap- 
ture I had done so regularly after his 
confession every other day. I was com- 
manded to return to my cabin where 
I awaited the same treatment during 
the rest of that day and the next. 

Early the next morning I went and 
I looked about, and with the help of 
a captured Algonquin, now an adopt- 
ed Iroquois, I found the body. After 
he had been killed the children had 
stripped him, and tying a cord around 
his neck had dragged him to a torrent 
which runs at the foot of their village. 
The dogs had already gnawed away 
a part of his thighs. 

At the sight I could not withhold 
my tears. I took the body, and, aided 
by the Algonquin, I sank it in the 
water and covered it with large stones 
to hide it, intending to return the next 
day with a spade, when there was no 
one near, dig a grave and bury it. 

The next day, while they were look- 
ing for me to kill me, a friendly Indian 
sent me to a field, to escape, I think; 
this compelled me to defer my plan 
until the day following. It rained all 
night, so that the torrent was extremely 
swollen. I borrowed a hoe from an- 
other cabin, the better to conceal my 
design, but on approaching the place, 
I could not find the blessed deposit, 
I entered the water; it was already 
quite cold. I went up and down, sound- 
ing with my feet to see whether or not 
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the water had raised and carried off 
the body, but I found nothing. 

How many tears I shed, mingling 
them with the torrent, while I sang as 
best I could the Psalms which the 
Church chants for the dead! After all 
I found nothing. 

A woman whom I knew, passing by 
and seeing me in trouble, told me 
when I asked her if she knew what 
had been done with the body, that it 
had been dragged to the river a quar- 
ter of a league from there, with which 
I was not acquainted. This was false; 
the young men had taken it up and 
dragged it to a neighboring wood, 
where during the fall and winter it 


was the food of the dog, the crow and 
the fox. 

When I was told in the spring that 
it had been dragged there, I went sev- 
eral times without finding anything; 
at last, the fourth time, I found his 
head and some half-gnawed bones, 
which I buried, intending to carry 
them off, if taken back to Three Rivers, 
as there was then talk of doing with 
me. I kissed them repeatedly and with 
devotion as the bones of a martyr of 
Jesus Christ. 

It was on the 29th of September, the 
feast of St. Michael, that this martyr 
of Jesus Christ gave his life for Him 
who had given him His. 


Pious Wish 


On the Janiculum Hill in Rome stands an equestrian statue of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, whose patriotism did so much to drive the Germans from Italy. One 
morning lately the statue bore the inscription, “Scendi Peppine! Son tornati!” 


(“Dismount, Joe! They’re back!”) 


Douglas Newton quoted in the English Digest (July °42). 


Pious Bandit 


The holdup man jumped out of a dark doorway one cold night and held 
his revolver against the ribs of a passer-by with the order, “Stick ’em up!” 
When the victim threw up his hands, his overcoat was loosened at his neck, 


and the robber noticed he was a priest. 


Apologetically the bandit withdrew his gun and breathed, “Excuse me, 
Father, I didn’t want to hold up a priest, although I need the money badly.” 
The priest apologized also. “I’m sorry, too,” he said, with a smile, “because 
I have no change on me, but here’s a cigar.” 
“No, thanks,” gruffed the thug; “I gave up smoking for Lent.” 
Msgr. Peter M. H. Wynhoven quoted in the Cross (Aug. °42). 





The Legion of Mary 


Take the fighting spirit of a Notre 
Dame football team. Then take the 
sense of nearness to unearthly power, 
as you feel it amid the busy tranquillity 
of Lourdes. Add the painstaking exact- 
ness of keen hunters or alert business- 
men. Flavor it all with simple sweet- 
ness of the family rosary. And the re- 
sult will be something like what you 
find when you get inside the Legion of 
Mary! 

Twenty-one years ago the Legion 
began its march, The starting point 
was the upper back room of a house 
in a poor section of Dublin. There, on 
Sept. 7, 1921, 17 people gathered. They 
included one priest, one layman and 
15 women, most of them young, of 
various occupations. The house was 
the headquarters of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in that neighborhood. 
The members of this group had al- 
ready been active in doing good among 
the poor. Now, at the suggestion of the 
layman, Frank Duff, a civil servant 
during office hours and an indefatiga- 
ble St. Vincent de Paul member in his 
free time, they were forming them- 
selves into a little association to do spir- 
itual works of mercy. Their immediate 
program was to visit the sick poor in 
the wards of a large hospital, Their 
ideal was to be lay apostles as the ser- 
vants, the very instruments, of the 
blessed Virgin. They took the name of 


By PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Condensed from the Far East* 


Association of Our Lady of Mercy. 
Three years later they modified it to 
the shorter more militant title, the 
Legion of Mary. 

They had all read Blessed Grignion 
de Montfort’s Treatise on True Devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin and had been 
captivated by it. From it they, and the 
thousands who were to join them later, 
took their distinctive spirit. 

Realizing that God had chosen to 
give Himself to mankind through 
Mary, they believed that He wished to 
bestow His gifts through her. 

Seeing in Mary the first and most in- 
timate cooperator in the divine work 
of redemption, and its greatest bene- 
ficiary, they knew that it was still given 
to her, before all other creatures, to 
crush the serpent’s head. 

So they went out into the hospital 
wards, the tenements, the city streets, 
the wide world—not just to work for 
souls with Mary’s help, but to help to 
do Mary’s work for souls. 

In 1927, with 13 units in Dublin, 
the Legion of Mary made its first 
foundation outside Dublin, in Water- 
ford, Ireland. Now watch its progress: 
1928 to Scotland; 1929, England; 1931, 
the U.S. and India; 1932, Canada and 
Australia; 1933, New Zealand, Africa, 
West Indies; 1937, China and Burma; 
1938, Costa Rica; 1939, Malta; 1940, 
France; 1941, the Philippines. 


*St. Columbans, Nebr. September, 1942. 
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Just what kind of work does the 
Legion do? Every kind that helps to 
bring people nearer to God, That 
means any people, good, bad and mid- 
dling; it means fallen-aways and fall- 
ing-aways, non-Catholics, agnostics, 
pagans, prisoners, invalids, children, 
hoboes, gypsies and the fellow who 
works at the desk or the machine next 
to yours, 

The Legion specializes in hopeless 
cases and it never gives up. In one city 
the legionaries used to visit a tenement 
house where a certain door never 
opened to their knock. But for years 
they kept coming, and kept knocking! 
Always before leaving they pushed a 
Catholic booklet under the door. Some 
of the neighbors said that the occupant 
was not a Catholic; others said that 
he was a Catholic who had been away 
from the sacraments for at least 30 
years. One day the optimistic legion- 
aries pushed under his door a card an- 
nouncing a retreat for workingmen. 
When the retreat opened, a man was 
present whom nobody could remem- 
ber having previously seen or inter- 
viewed. He made a good retreat and— 
yes, he was the man from behind the 
locked door! 

In practice, the Legion work may 
be welcoming new parishioners, un- 
earthing fallen-aways, or breaking the 
ice that may later thaw in a conversion. 
It may be selling Catholic literature in 
the city streets: the Legion sold 6,500 
Catholic booklets in a year in Glasgow. 
A Legion booth in the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition in Toronto in 1939 
brought 11 people to sign up for in- 
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structions and 39 to leave their names 
for further contact. 

Cooking and scrubbing in a shelter 
for the down-and-out, collecting for 
the missions, conducting a study club, 
tactfully helping in the validation of 
a marriage, rounding up neglected 
children for confession and first Holy 
Communion; any of these and a thou- 
sand more are Legion work. Only one 
activity is barred: giving material re- 
lief. 

In everything the Legion is subject 
to ecclesiastical authority and does its 
work only as an auxiliary to the priests. 
It is not competing with any sodality 
or devotion. It wins members for so- 
dalities and brings people to devotions. 
It is the realization of that magnificent 
ideal, so glorious that some people are 
too timid to aim at it, so stirring that 
some can only talk about it: every 
Catholic an apostle. Indeed, the apos- 
tolic delegate to Africa, Archbishop 
Riberi, has said of the Legion of Mary, 
“Tt is the nearest approach to the ideal 
of Catholic Action as fostered by the 
Holy Father.” 

Many of the legionaries are women 
but it is emphatically a movement of 
men, likewise. Two Legion groups 
that I can never forget are of men. One 
is composed of Dublin laborers, meet- 
ing in a hall long associated with a 
militant labor movement. After their 
day’s work on the docks or in the 
yards, they come from their tenement 
homes, lean-jawed, hard-bitten realists, 
to plan their battles for Mary and to 
pray before her statue. 


The other group is in St. Colum- 
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ban’s missions, China, where Father 
Hogan started the Legion in 1937, 
Plain, poor men of Hanyang City, la- 
borers, peddlers, fishermen, they say 
in Chinese the same prayers that the 
Legion says everywhere, and carry on 
among their fellow Chinese the apos- 
tolic campaigns that the Legion wages 
around the world. 

The prayers of the Legion of Mary 
have been printed in some 40 lan- 
guages and dialects. The active mem- 
bership now includes Americans 


(white and colored), Africans, Aus- 
tralians, Burmese, Chinese, East In- 
dians, Europeans, Filipinos, Indians of 
North America, soldiers of the U.S. 
army, soldiers of the Irish army, sol- 
diers of the British army, soldiers of 
the Polish forces now stationed in 


Scotland. 

From the Legion of the old Roman 
army it takes the name of its unit, Prae- 
sidium, and some of its other terms. 
From the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
it takes its simplicity and adaptability. 

A Legion meeting always includes 
the rosary. Halfway through the busi- 
ness of the meeting a halt is called. 
All stand and then, like a flourish of 
trumpets, like sunlight on banners, 
comes the antiphon, recited in unison: 

“Who is she that cometh forth as the 
morning rising, fair as the moon, 
bright as the sun, terrible as an army 
set in battle array?” 

This is followed by the Magnificat 
and the prayer for the feast of Our 
Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces. 

In all his activities the first objective 
of the legionary is his own sanctifi- 
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cation. The Legion of Mary has no 
illusions about the prime duty of every 
apostle. The Legion handbook is a 
little encyclopedia of practical spiritu- 
ality and a guide for apostolic har- 
vesters. 

In 1931 Father Joseph P. Donovan, 
C.M., introduced the Legion of Mary 
to the U.S. in an article published in 
the Ecclesiastical Review. The first 
American Praesidium was formed 
soon after, in Raton, N. Mex. Later 
on, envoys were requested to organize 
the Legion in American dioceses. Two 
of these envoys, Mary Duffy and John 
Murray, are still in the U.S. quietly 
doing an astonishing amount of work. 
The Legion is now established in about 
85 dioceses and in approximately 1,000 
parishes of the U.S. 

It is estimated that the Legion is in- 
creasing throughout the world at the 
rate of seven new Praesidia a week. 
It publishes a quarterly, Maria Legion- 
is.t The central governing body is the 
Concilium of nine, a priest, three lay- 
men, five women, in Dublin. 

Legion of Mary history is full of 
marvels, Take, for instance, the begin- 
nings in France. Of all years, it was 
in 1940 that the Legion of Mary began 
there. An Irish girl, Louise O’Brien, 
teaching in Angers, went to Paris 
about three weeks before its surrender, 
There she succeeded in launching a 
Praesidium among the Polish refugees. 
One of its fruits is the Praesidium of 
Polish airmen now in Scotland. 

Paris fell, and then France. Miss 
O’Brien, a refugee from the capital, 

+P. O. Box 43, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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went to Nevers, where St. Bernadette 
was once a nun and where the bishop 
today is the Most Rev. Msgr. Patrick 
Flynn! The Sisters of Bernadette’s 
community gave Miss O’Brien shelter 
and much encouragement. In that very 
month of the fall of France she set 
about launching the Legion of Mary, 
relying on the aid of St. Bernadette. 
Before the end of the year the diocese 
of Nevers had six Praesidia. Today it 
has 27. 

Most impressive is the story of the 
Legion of Mary in mission lands. It is 
a practical proof that Baptism and 
Confirmation equip every Catholic for 
the lay apostolate. 

Africa was the first mission field in 
which the Legion of Mary took root. 
Today West, Central, East and South 
Africa are dotted with Legion Prae- 
sidia. 

In India the Legion is also deeply 
rooted. In Ceylon the men legionaries 
far outnumber the women. In Burma 
the Legion was established if Ran- 
goon, Taungoo, Mandalay and May- 
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mo. Father Way of St. Columban’s 
missions was planning to start it in 
Bhamo, Father Hogan and Father 
Pigott of St. Columban’s introduced 
it in China. 

From the beginning the penitent 
thief has been a favorite of our Lord 
and His Mother: in a convict settle- 
ment on the Andaman Islands in the 
Bay of Bengal, where all the prisoners 
are murderers doing life sentences, a 
Legion of Mary Praesidium has been 
founded. 

One of the most interesting mission- 
ary activities of the Legion of Mary is 
its Overseas Club for Asiatic and Afri- 
can students attending the universities 
and colleges in Dublin. Here Hindus, 
Moslems, Buddhists, Parsees and vari- 
ous kinds of Protestants have a chance, 
in attractive surroundings, to become 
acquainted with Catholic life and 
thought. At one of the discussions was 
a Mohammedan communist. A listener 
felt that here, at least, was a very un- 
likely convert. The student has since 
become a Catholic. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


First priest definitely known: Father Pierre Jean De Smet, S.J., in 1839. 
First Mass: Probably by Father De Smet in 1839. 


First Baptism: Three adults and 26 children of the Yankton and Santee 
Sioux at or near the mouth of the Vermilion river, May, 1839, by Father De Smet. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April °39)- 





Father Nieuwland’s Experiments 


Acetylene settler 


To Father Jules Nieuwland of No- 
tre Dame, inventor of the process 
which produced the first practical syn- 
thetic rubber, acetylene was the most 
interesting chemical compound in ex- 
istence, and his one absorbing ambition 
in the field of chemistry was to bring 
about its transformation with as many 
other chemical entities and under as 
many varying conditions as his time 
and circumstance would permit.t+ Al- 
though he did not ignore or overlook 
any practical products that might re- 
sult from subjecting acetylene to the ef- 
fects of chemical and physical agents 
of all sorts, his prime concern was al- 
ways for new facts which might throw 
light on the nature of acetylene itself. 

He was not easily satisfied with ex- 
isting explanations and interpretations 
of known reactions of acetylene, and 
he was ever alert to minor products 
and the significance of the results of 
any one reaction. It was this habit of 
his, of following almost intangible 
clues, that led to his discovery of the 
presence of monovinyl acetylene as one 
of the products of a reaction he was 
studying at the time. It is this chemical 
substance whose molecules are basical- 
ly the building stones from which the 
first practical synthetic rubber was 
made, 

Father Nieuwland, in an attempt to 

fSee CarHoxic Dicest, March °41, p. 43. 
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improve the process for making acetal- 
dehyde from acetylene, had substituted 
copper as a catalyst for the mercury he 
had been using. He noticed that the 
product obtained by the new method 
had a slightly different odor, indicat- 
ing that there was present a new com- 
pound (or compounds? )—but it re- 
quired seven long years of patient ex- 
perimenting to determine the identity 
of the new material. 

He kept on changing the experi- 
ment, with an increase in the intensity 
of this odor as his only guide, until he 
finally isolated a new compound, di- 
vinylacetylene, a liquid which, on 
standing, changed into a rubber-like 
substance. 

However, even this new substance 
did not account for the odor he had 
observed from the beginning. He con- 
tinued his search and finally concluded 
that the remaining unidentified odor 
was due to a very volatile gas, which 
he surmised might be monoviny] acet- 
ylene, a compound which was known 
and described in published chemical 
literature. 

He reviewed his investigations in 
acetylene chemistry before the first or- 
ganic chemistry symposium held by 
the American Chemical Society in 
December, 1925, at Rochester, N. Y. 

To a true investigator, problems un- 
solved are always more interesting 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Sept. 4, 1942. 
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than the results of researches success- 
fully terminated, and so it was but nat- 
ural that Father Nieuwland told his 
confreres about this elusive product. 
Present also at that meeting was Dr. 
Elmer K. Bolton, at that time in charge 
of the chemical research work of the 
dyestuff section of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc., of Wil- 
mington, Del. As the result of a discus- 
sion between Father Nieuwland and 
Dr. Bolton after the meeting, coopera- 
tive work involving Father Nieuwland 
and his associates and a group of bril- 
liant chemists of the Du Pont company 
was instituted which culminated in the 
successful synthesis of Neoprene, first 
known in the trade as Duprene. 

This product was the result of the 
efforts of American chemists and lab- 
oratories exclusively. The German 
“methyl rubber” of first World War 
fame never became a commercially 
satisfactory product, and it was princi- 
pally because of the success of Neo- 
prene that interest in synthetic rubbers 
was again revived in the various labo- 
ratories throughout the world, 

The development of Neoprene rep- 
resents an outstanding example of the 
possibilities of cooperative research be- 
tween university and industrial labora- 
tories. It was Father Nieuwland’s 
broad and fundamental knowledge of 
the properties of acetylene that sug- 
gested and made possible the develop- 
ment of Neoprene from acetylene by 
the du Pont company at a time when 
interest in the world at large was lag- 
ging in the synthesis of man-made 
rubber. The successful production of 
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Neoprene was thus a direct cause of a 
revival of interest in this problem and 
is therefore responsible for hastening 
the discovery and development of the 
many other kinds of synthetic rubber 
now so important to America’s wel- 
fare. 

Father Nieuwland’s interests in 
chemistry were decidedly not restricted 
to the study of the nature and behavior 
of acetylene, but a survey of the titles 
of his published chemical researches 
indicates that he did concentrate his 
laboratory activities on this interesting 
and valuable compound. Of the 94 pa- 
pers he published in chemistry, more 
than one-half dealt with the chemistry 
of acetylene. Next in order were his 
researches dealing with the use of 
boron fluoride and dihydroxyfluo-boric 
acid as catalytic agents for various or- 
ganic reactions, 

To chemists it is a familiar fact that 
work with acetylene and its deriva- 
tives is definitely hazardous. To be in- 
teresting a chemical must lend itself 
readily to transformations, which is to 
say that it must be relatively unstable, 
or perhaps more properly, highly re- 
active. 

It would takes pages to record the 
many incidents in Father Nieuwland’s 
researches when his reaction mixtures 
suddenly got out of control; but as far 
as is known, there is only one instance 
when he did not promptly repeat the 
experiment and continue with proper 
precautions until he had learned to 
“control” it, so that he and others 
might work with it safely. This par- 
ticular experiment is one of the many 
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recorded in his doctoral dissertation 
(1904) and dealt with the reaction of 
acetylene with arsenic trichloride. 
When it is realized that the product 
which was formed is the highly toxic 
chlorovinyl dichloroarsine, known as 
Lewisite—reputedly the most poison- 
ous substance developed during the 
first World War—one cannot speak 
of a lack of courage on the part of the 
young priest-chemist who gave it a 
wide berth for the time being. Because 
he spent some days in the hospital after 
performing this experiment, he noted 
the toxic character of this product in 
his Reactions of Acetylene. It was this 
note in his dissertation which in 1917 
attracted the attention of a group of 
chemical warfare workers engaged in 
the search for “poison war gases” un- 
der the leadership of Capt. W. Lee 
Lewis, in the Catholic University lab- 
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oratories. The perfection of this gas 
was not completed soon enough to be 
used on the battlefields of Europe. 

That Father Nieuwland in later re- 
searches worked with equally danger- 
ous substances is well recognized. This 
accounts for the phraseology of the 
Nichols Medal presentation remarks: 
“Work in the chemistry of acetylene 
derivatives is dangerous. We all know 
the extreme explosion hazards incident 
to many of these compounds, This field 
of research requires courage greater 
than that of the battlefield. Neverthe- 
less, our medalist devoted himself to 
the field which less adventurous inves- 
tigators had avoided. He persisted and 
taught the world how to control these 
hair-trigger reactions. And all through 
these years of work it was devotion 
to science without thought of material 
gain.” 


y 


American Protest 


Drys have set their faces against alcoholic tires. In a letter to a newspaper, 
a Tennessean exclaimed: “Fellow prohibitionists, let us refuse to use this prod- 
uct of an evil industry in any way, shape, form or fashion as we have in the 
past. We had rather walk than ride on tires made of alcohol.” 
The Parader in America (8 Aug. °42). 
* 


German Training 


We begin with the child as soon as he is three years old. As soon as he 
begins to think, he gets a little flag put into his hand, then follows the school, 
the Hitler Jugend, the S.A., and military training. We don’t let him go; and 
when all this is past, then comes the Arbeitsfront which takes him up again 
and doesn’t let him go until the grave, whether he likes it or not. 

Dr. Robert Ley, leader of the Nazi Labor Front quoted in Lunacy Becomes Us, 
ed. by Clara Leiser (Liveright, 1939). 





Patron of the Air Force 


By LAWRENCE VOISIN 
Condensed from the Eikon* 


The Canadian air force has only 
one patron, St. Joseph of Cupertino, 
the most amazing saint in the long 
catalogue of the canonized. Few saints 
can parallel the almost incredible num- 
ber of ecstasies, miracles of healing and 
supernatural happenings which the bi- 
ographers tel] us took place during the 
lifetime of St. Joseph. 

It is mainly because of his ecstasies, 
his extraordinary levitations, that this 
saint was selected as the patron saint 
of the air force. More than 200 saints 
and holy persons have been favored 
with this raising of their body from 
the ground without any visible physi- 
cal force. But none of them can com- 
pare with Joseph. For him prayer was 
not only a raising of the heart and 
mind to God; it was also a physical 
elevation of his whole body. So strong- 
ly was he drawn towards his Creator 
and Lord, that he was repeatedly lifted 
upwards like steel attracted by a mag- 
net. 

The most remarkable levitation re- 
corded of this 17th-century saint is one 
which took place when the Franciscan 
friars of Grotella were building a cal- 
vary. The largest of the three crosses 
was 36 feet high and so heavy that ten 
men could hardly lift it. But Joseph, in 
an ecstasy, flew from the door of the 
house, and erected the heavy cross as if 
it were weightless. 


Saintly Houdini 


This extraordinary feat was not re- 
corded until after his death and pos- 
sibly it is exaggerated. But other in- 
stances of this kind are fully vouched 
for by trustworthy witnesses, many of 
whom confirmed their testimony by 
oath. For example, there is the inci- 
dent which occurred when the Spanish 
ambassador to the papal court, the 
high admiral of Castile, visited Joseph 
in his cell. The ambassador conversed 
with him for a while and when he 
returned to the church informed his 
wife that he had spoken with another 
St. Francis of Assisi. This aroused her 
curiosity and she asked permission to 
visit the saint. The superior ordered 
Joseph to go to church and speak with 
her. His answer was that he was will- 
ing to obey but did not know whether 
he would be able to do so. Knowing 
what would happen, he remonstrated 
with the superior, but the order was 
not changed. It happened. As soon as 
he entered the church his eyes fell on 
a statue of our Lady; at once he rose 
off the ground in,an ecstasy and flew 
over the heads of those present to the 
foot of the altar. He prayed before the 
statue for some time, then flew straight 
back to his cell, while the ambassador 
and his retinue looked on in utter 
amazement. 

The strongest evidence for the levi- 
tations of the saint comes from Prosper 
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Lambertini, who later became Pope 
Benedict XIV. This sharp critic was 
the Devil’s Advocate when Joseph’s 
cause came up for discussion before the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. He ex- 
amined the depositions of the witnesses 
with scrupulous exactness and then 
stated that “eyewitnesses of unchal- 
lengeable integrity gave evidence of 
the famous upliftings from the ground 
and prolonged flights of the servant of 
God when rapt in ecstasy.” 

It would be incorrect to infer from 
all this that St. Joseph of Cupertino 
had a happy life, honored and revered 
by men. On the contrary, from his 
birth to his death, his life was one long 
series of sufferings, misunderstandings 
and persecutions, 

He was born the poorest of the poor. 
Hard by nature, and embittered by 
poverty and misfortune, Joseph’s moth- 
er made life miserable for him. She 
punished him mercilessly for every 
fault; used drastic measures to subdue 
his hot temper. 

Sickly and underfed, Joseph easily 
became ill and was near death more 
than once. He was lethargic and ab- 
sent-minded. He would forget his 
meals and used to wander about the 
village in such an aimless manner that 
the villagers soon dubbed him The 
Gaper. He was a stupid, unattractive 
boy who made no friends. Learning 
was impossible for him. 

Joseph’s mother apprenticed him to 
a shoemaker, but his absent-minded- 
tess was a stumbling block. He could 
hot remember from day to day what 
his master taught him. 


At the age of 17 he asked the Con- 
ventual Franciscans to receive him. 
They refused him because of his ignor- 
ance. Then he tried the Capuchins and 
they agreed to take him as a lay broth- 
er. But his clumsiness and forgetful- 
ness made it impossible for his superi- 
ors to keep him. His first job was to 
work in the refectory but he dropped 
piles of dishes in his fits of distraction. 
He would forget to do what he was 
told. He could not even be trusted with 
serving the bread because he forgot 
the difference between brown bread 
and white. 

So Joseph was dismissed from the 
Order. It was the bitterest day of his 
life, he declared later on. “When they 
took away my habit it was as if they 
had torn off my skin.” His mother was 
determined to get rid of him in some 
way or other. Using her influence with 
her brother, a Conventual Franciscan, 
she had Joseph accepted as a servant 
at the friary at Grotella. A habit of 
the Third Order was given to him and 
he was put to work in the stables. In 
this menial task he was more successful 
and carried out his duties with great 
fidelity. Though he was not a Reli- 
gious he practiced the most extraordi- 
nary penances. He slept on a board in 
the stable, allowing himself only three 
hours’ sleep a night. He fasted; prayed 
for hours at a time. So great was his 
virtue that the friars decided to receive 
him into the Order and prepare him 
for the priesthood, 

When his turn came for the exami- 
nation for the diaconate the bishop 
opened the Gospels at random and his 
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eye fell on the text, “Blessed is the 
womb that bore thee.” He asked Joseph 
to explain it. It was the only text the 
saint knew, and he expounded it with 
rare brilliance. Joseph received his di- 
aconate but there was still the obstacle 
of the examination for the priesthood 
to hurdle. On the appointed day the 
candidates filed in for their questions. 
The first in line answered so well that 
the bishop passed the remainder with- 
out examining them. Joseph was saved. 

It was after his ordination that he 
began to have the ecstasies and levita- 
tions. Everything and anything that 
had any reference to God was enough 
to cause him to be caught up in a 
rapture. 

Inasmuch as these liftings from the 
ground were likely to occur in public 
and caused great disturbance even 
within the community, he was not al- 
lowed to attend choir, to eat with the 
community, or to say Mass in the 
church, for 35 years. A private altar 
was prepared in his room and it was 
there that he performed all his spir- 


itual exercises. 


But his life was never to be free from 
trials and persecution. For reasons that 
have never been ascertained, he was 
cited before the Inquisition of Perugia. 
The inquisitors were instructed to re- 
move Joseph from the care of his own 
Order and put him in charge of Ca- 
puchins at a lonely monastery where 
he was to live for the rest of his life, 
virtually a prisoner. Only selected Re- 
ligious were allowed to visit him in 
his cell. The crowds of admirers who 
came to visit him were turned away. 
He died in 1663, at the age of 60. 

After his death, wonderful stories 
suddenly came to light about this re- 
markable man: stories of his power 
over nature, over birds and beasts, a 
power like that of St. Francis of As- 
sisi. His only friends on this earth, the 
poor, told of the miracles he had per- 
formed, of the diseases he had healed, 
of the blind he had cured with a touch 
of his fingers. His fame spread, his 
sanctity received recognition, and the 
Church canonized him. The latest hon- 
or to be bestowed on him is that of 
being chosen patron of the air force. 


Heresy Is Treason 


Today the word treason still has a meaning because it is opposed to what 
men still worship: the nation, But the word heresy has none, because it 1s 
opposed to something the importance of which most men fail to understand: 
to wit, unity of religious doctrine as a necessary principle of a united state. 
For nowadays we all take it for granted that unity of devotion to the nation 
is essential, but that unity of religious doctrine is unessential, 

From Elizabeth: Creature of Circumstance by Hilaire Belloc (Harper, 1942). 
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American Democracy and World Peace 


Made only in America 


European Catholic scholars, states- 
men and publicists now living in 
America have put a new face upon dis- 
cussions of postwar political adjust- 
ments. These refugees are frankly im- 
pressed by American democracy in 
action. They see that on this continent 
has been solved, however imperfectly, 
the dilemma of having people of di- 
vergent national cultural inheritances 
live cheek by jowl under one political 
system, with everyone respecting the 
basic human dignity and guaranteed 
political rights of everyone else. From 
this side, native Americans notice the 
failures of our system. But from their 
side refugees notice its successes. They 
are not altogether wrong in attributing 
much of our success to the soundness 
of our constitutional political founda- 
tions. They are asking themselves: “If 
this form of government guarantees 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness in America, why cannot 
it do the same in Europe?” America is 
supplanting Europe as the repository 
of the practical political wisdom of the 
ages, 

Americans are learning, too, from 
their guests. Germans, Poles, Russians, 
Czechs, Frenchmen, Norwegians, and 
other Europeans help us to gain a more 
realistic insight into the political com- 
Plexion of the countries from which 
they have come. These fellow Catho- 


By R. C. HARTNETT 
Condensed from Thoughz* 


lics from abroad have lived on the soil 
of their homelands until two or three 
years ago. Through indirect but fairly 
reliable channels, such as their govern- 
ments in exile, they are still in touch 
with the fluctuations of events and 
opinions at home. They can measure 
the respective intensities of fascist, 
communist, democratic and other sym- 
pathies. In one way or another as time 
goes on they will find means of for- 
warding to their friends across the sea 
the impressions they are gathering in 
America concerning hopes of a feasible 
postwar settlement. 

But how can European refugees dis- 
cover what Americans are thinking if 
American historians and_ publicists 
throw their guests off the scent? The 
scholars, statesmen and writers from 
Europe, who might help to bridge 
the public opinion of the two worlds, 
actually find themselves confronted 
by confused thinking among Ameri- 
cans. The experience of America in 
democratic government can fertilize 
discussion of postwar arrangements 
only if the lineaments of American 
democracy are made distinguishable 
from other and less impressive experi- 
ments within the democratic form of 
government. 

It must be borne in mind that to 
continental Europeans “democracy” 
means French, not American, democ- 
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racy. If you talk to Catholic Spaniards, 
for example, you learn that in their 
minds such democracy as Spain may 
be said to have tried is always thought 
of as an importation from France. It 
has a French trade-mark. And the 
trade-mark is of the French Revolu- 
tion. It smacks of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Diderot and their antireligious natural- 
ism. It smacks of Masonry. It recalls 
the guillotine. And it quite naturally 
repels a Catholic Spaniard. They have 
had enough of all that. Of Catholic 
Italians much the same is true. 
Germans may possibly think a little 
more in terms of English democracy, 
but the Channel which always insu- 
lated the English had a similar effect 
upon the Germans. France has been 
Germany’s largest democratic neigh- 
bor. Until recently French was the first 
modern language that Germans learn- 
ed. Given the age-old antipathy of the 
Germans for the French, one is not 
surprised that in addition to Ger- 
many’s own unhappy experience with 
democracy, the association of France 
with that ideology has not boosted its 
stock on the German market, even 
among the Catholics. Czech democrats, 
like the Belgian, were Frenchified. 
This is not strange, since France took 
a large hand in launching the demo- 
cratic experiment in Czechoslovakia. 
Men like Benes with a minor change 
of accent might pass for French poli- 
ticians of the Third Republic. 
American Catholics in discussing 
postwar possibilities in Europe and in 
the rest of the world should keep in 
mind this circumstance: European 
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Catholics are inclined to mean by de- 
mocracy the kind of parliamentarian- 
ism which brought French democracy 
into disrepute. We must expect that 
they will have many reasons for turn- 
ing a cold shoulder to this form of 
government. 

American democracy, on the other 
hand, stands in sharp contrast to this 
much-criticized French species. For a 
variety of reasons it became a fad and 
an inveterate failing among our his- 
torians and political writers to portray 
the American Revolution as an off- 
spring of French revolutionary philoso- 
phy. Rousseau joined company with 
Locke as a tutelary deity in the little 
red schoolhouse. Americans for some 
ill-defined reason tend to lower them- 
selves in thinking of their relationship 
to Europe, and it is not inexplicable 
that people who accepted Paris as the 
world’s fashion center and the French 
language as their dining-room idiom 
should have preferred to find a French 
rather than an Anglo-Saxon lineage for 
their political philosophy. “Made in 
America” has not yet acquired the note 
of smartness. 

One apparent excuse for this habit 
of attributing to Rousseau a decisive 
influence in shaping American politi- 
cal philosophy is that Jefferson was at 
once the author of the Declaration of 
Independence and the early American 
statesman most sympathetic to the 
French philosophes. But the American 
Declaration of Independence, we must 
keep in mind, was a corporate mani- 
festo. It summed up a political philoso- 
phy to which not only Jefferson but 
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Charles Carroll of Carrollton, James 
Wilson, John Witherspoon and John 
Adams were ready to subscribe. These 
were men who championed clear-cut 
Christian doctrines wholly at odds 
with the naturalistic conceptions of 
French revolutionaries. And they were 
not signing away their religious beliefs 
when they signed the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Much the same is true of the Con- 
stitution. George Washington, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Madison and 
James Wilson, the key men of the Con- 
vention, have left us records of their 
Christian attitudes toward religion, re- 
ligious morality and natural law. 
Daniel Carroll and Thomas Fitz- 
Simons were Catholic signers of the 
Constitution. Does anyone imagine for 
a moment that they were adopting 
French rationalism when they put 
their names to the charter of our liber- 
ties and the documentary embodiment 
of our national unity? Catholics in the 
American colonies supported the Fed- 


sg 


eral Constitution because they knew 
full well that it sprang from the roots 
of an ancient and sound political tradi- 
tion as medieval in its fusion of liberty 
and authority as the Magna Carta it- 
self. : 

Constitutional democracy as we en- 
joy it in America holds out a promise 
to all people sufficiently experienced in 
the supremacy of law or aspiring to 
gain such experience. It offers no false 
hopes, and it warns men against ill- 
timed and ill-constructed imitations. 
But it stands for what it is, historical 
proof that a well-framed constitution 
can become a standard to which men 
may have recourse in order to habitu- 
ate themselves by slow degrees to the 
exercise of self-government. Constitu- 
tional democracy as we have it is an- 
chored in principles of liberty and 
authority which rhyme with right rea- 
son and Christian revelation. It is a 
blessing for all the world that on our 
shores history has vindicated their, 
workability. 


Aids to Abstinence 


During the blitz of 1940, the London zoo was hit several times. 
It was discovered that the bravest of all animals was the giraffe. The 
lions roared nervously when bombs fell close; the zebras squealed; 
the camels became panicky; the giraffes merely stuck out their necks 
a bit farther. Once the zebra house was hit and the animals streaked 
out of it and out of the park. Late that night, dock workers in the 
East End were surprised to see a half dozen zebras walking slowly 
down the streets. Many a man took the pledge in the East End that 


night. 


From Only the Stars Are Neutral by Quentin Reynolds (Random House, 1942). 





You Can't Be Cured By Mail! 


By R. M. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 
Condensed from Hygeia* 


Crippled by inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, an old man hobbles into the bank 
to draw out his savings. He is going 
to buy a spine stretcher which a cheap 
circular told him would cure rheuma- 
tism and “old age.” 

A middle-aged woman whose dis- 
turbing symptoms should have sent 
her to a physician months ago sits in- 
stead in a darkened room while the 
bearded quack who is swindling—if 
not murdering—her twiddles dials and 
flashes lights on a weird looking ma- 
chine. He says it will cure cancer. 

A salesman who is self-conscious 
about his baldness reads with rising 
hopes about a product which will 
“positively grow a full head of hair.” 
Accepting this as gospel, he notes the 
address preparatory to sending his dol- 
lar for a trial order. 

Annually, the victims of these and 
countless other medical frauds hand 
over millions of dollars to the pro- 
moters of worthless contraptions, fake 
cures and phony nostrums. At best, 
the victims are defrauded of their 
money; their hopes of relief from suf- 
fering are cruelly crushed. But there 
are graver consequences. Their health 
is endangered by delaying the scien- 
tific diagnosis and treatment which 
hold their only real chance for recov- 
ery. Worse yet, in many instances they 
may have taken treatments or medica- 


Don’t insist on being duped 


tions which were actually harmful. 
Anyone who operates a health fraud 
is slippery to deal with. Time after 
time, the Post Office Department has 
issued “fraud orders” barring use of 
the mails to offending companies or 
products. Often, the result of such or- 
ders is only a temporary lapse of busi- 
ness while the promoter thinks up a 
new name, moves his office or “clinic” 
and prepares a new set of testimonials 
to circulate to his sucker list, which 
may run to thousands of names. Ban- 
ished from the mails, some even con- 
tinue to do business at the old stand, 
shipping by express and warning their 
customers to send cash or checks in- 
stead of postal money orders because 
of “fifth-column interference”! 
Ample evidence that the gullibility 
of the ailing is bottomless is contained 
in the files of the American Medical 
Association’s Bureau of Investigation. 
Recently exposed by the bureau and 
barred, at least for a while, by a Post 
Office fraud order, was a “spine 
stretcher” deal which is known to have 
been peddled to the public, under one 
name or another, for more than 30 
years! In connection with its exposure, 
the bureau reproduced one of the pro- 
moter’s typical advertisements. “Be 
well, young, strong!” this said. “Fifteen 
glorious minutes better than two hours 
in gymnasium. Refreshes, rejuvenates. 


*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. September, 1942. 
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Helps retain youth, energy, vim, vig- 
or!” Other circulars claimed that the 
device would prevent or cure goiter, 
theumatism, angina pectoris, pleurisy, 
asthma, tuberculosis, pneumonia, hay 
fever, ulcers, diabetes, Bright’s disease, 
rupture, female disorders and locomo- 
tor ataxia, and that it had “gained the 
unqualified approval of the foremost 
physicians of all schools.” Boiled down 
under investigation, these endorsers 
proved to be quacks, cultists and a few 
physicians who should have known 
better. 

The spine stretcher itself was a long 
bench or platform rigged with iron 
bars to which the user’s head and feet 
were to be attached, and a cable-and- 
pulley arrangement to effect stretch- 
ing. An orthopedic surgeon testified 
for the government that traction ther- 
apy, used sometimes for treating cer- 
in diseases of the bones and joints, 
wuld be beneficial only after a thor- 
ough examination of the patient had 
indicated precisely the direction and 
weight of the pull required. The inter- 
mittent, head to foot traction furnished 
by this device, he said, was worthless. 
Yet testimony revealed that 7,000 ma- 
chines had been sold to the public at 
prices ranging from $25 to $125! 

Sufferers who know or suspect that 
thy have an incurable disease will 
fasp at straws; thus patent mummery 
flourishes when promoted under the 
bel of “cancer cure.” A parade of 
bosecution witnesses described the 
methods of a faker whose license as a 
thiropractor and “drugless physician” 
the Indiana State Board of Registra- 


tion and Examination sought to revoke 
and subsequently did. They told of 
treatments given by means of “ether 
emanations” and colored lights flash- 
ing from the instrument board of a 
contraption while the drugless doctor 
chanted and gesticulated to “kill the 
poison.” The defendant himself testi- 
fied that he had “treated all kinds of 
diseases that I know the names of and 
a lot of them that I don’t know. 

Characteristic of medical fraud trials 
is the appearance time after time of 
the same witnesses for the defense. One 
of these, testifying in the Indiana case, 
identified himself as a lawyer, physi- 
cian, and engineer, and told a lurid 
tale of curing his wife of burning sen- 
sations all over her body by “absent 
treatments.” Under oath, he blandly 
claimed that he had discovered the 
cause and cure of cancer! 

Tuberculosis cures for years were 
sure-fire moneymakers for the un- 
scrupulous, Advertisements commonly 
seek to cash in on the tuberculosis pa- 
tient’s reluctance to be confined in a 
sanatorium and his fear of surgery. 
An order by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission prohibiting false representa- 
tions by the manufacturer of one of 
these nostrums reveals that it had been 
advertised as a compound that would 
cure tuberculosis, not only “without 
surgery or segregation” —the usual 
claims—but in this case “without diag- 
nosis” as well! 

Peddlers of nostrums were quick to 
recognize that diabetics long for some 
means of sustaining life without the 
necessity for daily insulin injections. 
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Today, many fakers are specializing 
in “cures” for diabetes, claiming that 
they can effect permanent cures regard- 
less of the age or condition of the 
patient, and that the users may dis- 
continue taking insulin. Actually, the 
science of medicine knows no substi- 
tute for insulin injections for the dia- 
betic whose blood sugar can’t be regu- 
lated by dietary management. Fraudu- 
lently encouraged to follow the will- 
o’-the-wisp treatment without injec- 
tions, many diabetics needlessly die. 

Popular misconceptions about health 
are an invitation for fraud. The wide- 
spread notion that backache is an indi- 
cation of kidney disorder has sup- 
ported a lucrative racket for years. 
Some of the herbs and drugs dispensed 
as cures for kidney trouble are harm- 
less; many of them, if taken persistent- 
ly, lead to the retention of urine and 
may result in serious malfunction for 
the unfortunate person whose original 
backache was caused by simple muscu- 
lar strain! 

Venereal diseases and disorders af- 
fecting the reproductive system are 
another gold mine for the swindlers, 
who make capital out of the patient’s 
embarrassment at the thought of dis- 
cussing his condition personally with 
anyone and his consequent suscepti- 
bility to any fraud offering to treat 
him at home. “Cures” for gonorrhea, 
syphilis, prostatitis, female disorders 
and sexual debility are offered without 
number. None of these constitutes a 
competent treatment; some are actual- 
ly harmful, 


Also dangerous are many of ‘the 
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thousands of remedies whose appeal is § 
based on the universality of the ail- 
ments they are supposed to prevent or 
relieve—the “reducing tonics” and the } 
“cures” for baldness, the beautifiers, | 
bust developers and indigestion pills. 

Ignorant people, of course, are most | 
likely to be duped by frauds in the | 
pattern of the Indiana witch doctor’s, | 
Yet the victims of medical frauds gen- 
erally are by no means found only in 
uneducated groups; astonishing evi- 
dence of this can be seen in the medi- 
cine cabinets of many “best homes.” 
No amount of education, apparently, 
will prevent ailing men and women § 
from giving every proffered miracle a 
chance to perform. That hope persists 
in Opposition to every reasonable possi- 
bility is a well known fact to medical 
fakers, who work over the same lists 
time after time on the theory that a 
person who has fallen for one swindle 
is a better, not a worse, prospect for 
the next one. The medicine cabinet, 
again, is proof: there is seldom just one 
nostrum in the cabinet; either there 
aren’t any or there’s a whole shelfful! 

Laws governing label claims, adver- 
tising, licensure and use of the mails 
catch up with most of the fakers sooner 
or later. In the meantime, while the 
remaining loopholes in these laws are 
being gradually tightened and while 
the frauds dodge from one address to 
another with a new name at each new 
location, the most effective weapon 
against them is publicity. 

A few simple rules provide all the 
protection that’s needed: 

1: Never buy any product adver- 
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tised as a cure for everything. Specific 
remedies exist for certain diseases, it 
is true, but these should be purchased 
only on instructions from the physician 
who has diagnosed the disease. 

2. Shun particularly products adver- 
tised by testimonials, The Bureau of 
Investigation of the American Medical 
Association has exposed case after case 
in which testimonials have continued 
to appear after the death of the person 
who claims to have been cured. Usual- 
ly, death has resulted from the very 
disease he was “cured” of! 

3, Never buy an electrical or me- 
chanical device for self treatment. No 
exceptions: even a sun lamp should be 
purchased and used only under a 
physician’s supervision. 

4, You can’t be cured of anything 
by mail. Whether you are suffering 
from a disease or simply seeking to 


y 
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reduce or increase weight, your only 
chance for improvement is the appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge or skill 
to your individual case. 

5. When a “doctor” starts bragging 
about what he’ll do for you before he’s 
made a thorough examination, get up 
and walk out! This is the surest index 
to quackery. 

6. Do not experiment with your 
health. It’s never safe to try anything 
with the idea that it may help and it 
can’t hurt. It always hurts, because it 
always delays proper treatment, and 
the disease doesn’t exist that can’t be 
treated better early than late. 

Finally, remember that the tradi- 
tional philosophy of all con men and 
swindlers—“Never give a sucker an 
even break!”—is child’s play to the 
medical faker. “Let the sucker die!” is 
his motto. 


Why They Landed 


Condensed from the Young Catholic Messenger* 


Our flag has been carried forward 
in the Pacific war zone. In the first 
eight months of our war with Japan, 
the U.S. lost the Philippine Islands, 
Wake Island, Guam Island, and three 
of the Aleutian Islands. 

During the same period Japan seized 
the South Pacific islands belonging to 
Great Britain and The Netherlands. 
Her wiry little soldiers swarmed to the 
very door of Australia. There they 


were stopped by a United Nations 
land, sea, and air force. 

The United Nations, however, at- 
tacked first. On Aug. 7, U.S. marines, 
under heavy fire, landed on the beaches 
of Guadalcanal, Tulagi, and Florida 
Islands. United Nations warships and 
a large fleet of bombers aided them. 
After more than a week of fierce fight- 
ing they gained control of the three 
islands. It was the first time in this 


*124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Obio. Sept. 11, 1942. 
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war that the U.S. had attacked the 
enemy on land and captured new ter- 
ritory. 

Though a short time ago many 
Americans had never heard of the 
Solomons, these islands are of great 
military importance. Between tiny Tu- 
lagi Island and Florida Island is one 
of the best harbors in the Pacific ocean. 
On Guadalcanal is a large level plain 
suitable for an air field. From these 
bases, the United Nations can protect 
Australia and the supply lines from the 
U.S. From here, too, they can push 
toward the Philippines and Japan. 
The nine large and 16 small Solo- 
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mon Islands stretch for 1,000 miles in | 
the Southwest Pacific ocean, east of the’ 
huge island of New Guinea. They |7 
were discovered almost 400 years ago — 
by the Spanish explorer, Alvaro Men- © 
dana. Because he believed they con- — 
tained gold and other riches, he named 
them for King Solomon. 

Catholic missionaries have braved | 
the dangers of the Solomon Islands to | 
carry the Gospel to the savages, includ- 
ing the cannibals of Malaita Island. | 
Death is known to have come to some | 
of them, but for the most part they | 
must be presumed to be prisoners of 
the Japanese. 
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g. 24 | patriotism. 

ct. 67 a 

ay 57 

ct. 58 Meehan, Francis. Living Upstairs. New York: Dutton. 251 pp. $2.50. 

: Delightful collection of essays covering all fields of literature. 

ct. 19 

g. 7 " 

P- : Roemer, Theodore, O.F.M.Cap. Ten Decades of Alms. St. Louis: Herder. 

ig. 63 322 pp. $2.75. 

t. 101 An appreciation of the momentous assistance three European 


mission-aid societies gave the Church in America from 1822-1922. 








